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MONUMENTA FOLJAMBEANA. 
THE FOLJAMBE CHAPEL IN THE SOUTH AISLE OF THE 
CHOIR OF CHESTERFIELD CHURCH. 


BY CECIL G. SAVILE FOLJAMBE, ESQ. ‘ 


THoven the monuments in this Chapel have been most amply de- 
scribed by Glover, several of them had previously suffered so much 
from acts of vandalism—their inscriptions, &c., being torn off and 
lost—that I venture to give this short description including the mis- 
sing inscriptions, &c., which I have nowhere seen mentioned except in 
the MS. History of the Family at Osberton. 

I have drawn this rough sketch of the 
Foljambe Chapel from memory, to show 
the position approximately of the tombs, 
&c., about to be described. I have num- 
bered them chronologically: that is to 
say those that remain, for three (or at 
all events two) brasses of an earlier date 
have long disappeared: viz. one to Tho- 
mas Foljambe who married the heiress 
of Loudham’ and Brito or Breton, thus 
acquiring Walton, temp. Richard II. and | 
who died temp. Henry VI., one to Thomas wall 
Foljambe, his son, who married the Churebyard 
daughter and heiress of Sir Thos. Ash- 
ton, and died 1451, and another to his eldest son Thomas who d. 
8 p. 8 Edward IV. But to proceed with those now remaining. 

1—The altar tomb on the left which I have marked No. I. is to 
Henry Foljambe. On it were brasses of himself and his wife Bene- 
dicta Vernon, and 4 shields, viz., Foljambe, Vernon, Loudham, Breton, 
but these have been despoiled long azo ; and at the side, under cano- 
pies, are figures of his children, seven sons and seven daughters. In 
1611 there remained the following words in brass round it. The rest 
pulled off :— : 

“ Hic jacet Henricus Folejambe Armiger......°......Dominus. ....*......Decimo Nono 
cujus anime propitietur Deus. Amen.” 


© A considerable space left here in the M.S. 
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The dimensions of the tomb are given— 






























ft. in. 
RI REI occa ccicecsavscesecncoctescestessviiosenecsereseacrseomness | © 
Brass figure of H. Foljambe .......... 3 2 


Benedicta, his wife .................. «++ 
At the present time (1872) there is a curious kneeling figure placed 
on this altar tomb, which evidently does not belong to it and from 
the M.S. at Osberton, it seems to have been on an alabaster pillar in 
this chapel with some sapphic verses on it, and I think was to Sir 
Thomas Foljambe, who was the son of Francis Foljambe (the eldest 
son of Sir James by his second wife) and who married Anne, daughter 
of Sir Jas. Harrington, and died in 1604; but I will speak of this 
later on as No. 8. 

No. 2.—Next to the altar tomb (No. 1) just described, and on the 
right of it on the floor is a slab on which are brasses of a knight and 
his lady. This was Sir Godfrey Foljambe’s tomb, eldest son of the 
above Henry Foljambe, and it was originally an altar tomb as shown 
in a drawing in the Osberton M.S. (of which I have not a copy by 
me), though now only the table portion is left. There are still the 
brasses of Sir Godfrey and his wife on it; and his surcoat bears the 
‘arms of Foljambe impaling Leeke, but the four shields at the corner 
are gone. According to the drawing in the M.S. at Osberton, the in- 
scription round the edge of this altar-tomb was as follows :— 


*€ Off your charity pray for the soul of Sr Godfrey Foljambe Knight sometime one 
of the Honorable Onuneil for the most Victorious Prince King Henry the VIIith and 
for ye soul of Dame Katherine his wife daughter of......Leek.........which Dame 
Katherine deceased the xx day of May in the year of our Lord mcccccxxix and 
the said Sir Godfrey Deceased ye xx day of Decr. 1541.” : 


At the head of the tomb in panels were figures of St. John and St. 
Michael, and under them near the ground the following words :— 
“ Sanctus Johannes Evangelista & Sanctus Michael Arch-angelus.” 
At the foot St. James and St. John, and under them— 
“ Sanctus Jacobus Minor and Sanctus Johannus Evangelista.” 
On one side, in panels, beginning at the head, figures of his 3 sons 
and their wives as follows, and under them— 
“ Jacobus prim: fil.... Alicia Fitzwillm 
Godefrid: 2 fil....Marg: Fitzwillm 
Georgius 3 fil....wanting.”’ 


On the other side, in panels, beginning at the foot, his 3 daughters 
and their husbands, and under them— 


ar re Wanting...Anne Foljamb 
Thomas Nevill...Katherine Foljamb 
Johannes Dunham... Benedict:Foljamb.” 


No. 3.—The Mural Monument on the left is to Sir James Foljambe, 
Knt., who died in 1558, eldest son of Sir Godfrey, Foljambe. It isa 
handsome monument, with kneeling figures of Sir James, his two 
wives, and their children, Beneath one wife are five daughters and 
one son; beneath the other, three sons and four daughters. Upon 
the tomb are arms, the blazonry of which is incorrect, having evidently 
been daubed over with wrong colours at some time during church 
beautifying. It was erected by his grandson, Godfrey Foljambe, and 
bears the following inscription :— 
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Deo opt: Max: et Posteritati 
Sacrum. 

Jacobo Foljambe equiti aurato Filio natu maximo et Heredi Godefridi Foljambe 
equitis, Pietate, morum, integritate, majoram Stemmatibus, propriisque suis vir- 
tutibus, ornatissimo viro. Suaviter et sancté. Intirris mortuo. Quinto Calend: 
Octobris, Anno verbi incarnati MDLVIII. Godefridus nepos hoc ei Monumentum 
amoris causa, quem Memorif, colit ut debet sempitern4, devotissime consecravit. 
Bino Jacobus Conjugio felix, Alicia, scilicet ; Nepotis et Coheredis Southamptoniz 
Comitis Gulielmi Fitzwilliam Herois Inclyti, unius Filiarum Thome Fitzwilliam De 
Aldwark: Et Constantiw Filiz Edwardi Littletoni de Staffordiensi Comitatu Equestris 
Dignitatis Viri. Pulchra, numerosaque Prole auctus fuit.——Sois ferme. 

Which may be thus translated :— 

Sacred to God, the best and greatest, and to posterity. To Sir James Foljambe, knt. 
eldest son and heir of Sir Godfrey Foljambe, knight, a man highly adorned by piety, by 
the integrity of his manners, by the heraldic bearings of his ancestors, and by his own 
virtues. Mildly and wm | he died on the fifth of the calends of October, in the 
year of the Incarnate Word, 1558. Godfrey, his grand-son has consecrated most de- 


votedly, on account of his affection, this monument to him, whom he revered, and to 
whom he owed eternal remembrance. James was happy in two-fold wedlock: namely, 
with Alicia, the niece and co-heiress of that illustrious hero. William Fitz-William, 
Earl of Southampton, being one of the daughters of Thomas Fitzwilliam, of Aldwark ; 
and, with Constantia, daughter of Edward Littleton, of the county of Stafford, a man 
of knightly dignity. He was increased by a lovely and numerous progeny.——Be 
firm 


No. 4.—The Mural Monument on the right against the east wall 
with emblems of death, etc.—a winding-sheet on a bier, bones, etc., 
and above, Death between Age and Youth ; death in the centre, a 
lusty youth, in the vigour of life, on his right hand, on his left an old 
man bent down with age—does not appear to have had an inscrip- 
tion. From the Ms. I take this to be to Godfrey Foljambe, next 
brother of Sir James, who died in 1559, and who had married Mar- 
garet, the other daughter and co-heiress of Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam, 
of Aldwark, but d. s. p. 

-No. 5.—Altar Tomb and No. 5a Mural Monument in centre, to 
Sir Godfrey, eldest son of Sir James, who died in 1585. On the Altar 
Tomb are recumbent figures of Sir Godfrey and his wife in alabaster. 
He is dressed in a double collar, ruff, piked beard, bare-headed, plate 
armour, ruffles, sword, dagger, and gauntlets in concord at side ; hel- 
met with crest under his head, a lion at his feet. She is in ruff, 
mantle, and standing cape, and piked sleeves; her head resting on a 
cushion, a dog at her feet, surcoat buttoned to her chin. Round the 
edge are the following shields:—1. Foljambe, a bend between six 
escallops. 2. Loudham, a bend crusily 3. Breton or Brito, a chev- 
ron between three escallops. 4. Fitzwilliam, lozengy. 5. Lizours, a 
chief. 6. Bertram 7. Clarell, six martlets, 2,2,and2 8. Rey- 
gate, a bend lozengy. 9. Scrope, a bend (a label of three points). 
10. Comyn (Earl of Atholl), three garbs within an orle of crosslets. 
ll. Neville, Marquis of Montague, a saltire and a label of three points 
compony for difference. 12. Montacute, three fusils in fesse. 13. 
Monthermer, an eagle displayed. 14. Plantagenet, Earl of Kent, Eng- 
land, within a bordure. 15. Ingoldsthorpe, a cross engrailed. 16. 
Tibetot, a saltire engrailed. 17. Charlton, a lion rampant. 18. 
Bradstone, on a dexter canton a rose. 19. De la Pole, afesse between 
three leopards’-faces, an annulet for difference. 20. Burgh, a fesse 
dancette. At the foot is a shield with Foljambe quartering these coats 
and impaling Tyrwhitt, quarterly 1 and 4, three tirwhits or lapwings, 
two and one, and 2 and 8, a chief indented ; on the sides in four 
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panels are the following words—Vigilate et orate nescitis quando hora 
venit, and Fugit hora velut umbra, &c. The Mural Monument bears 
the following inscription :— 
Deo opt: Max: et Posteritati 
Sacrum. 

Godefridus Foljambe de Walton Equestris ordinis atque Dignitatis Vir, Jacobi 
Filius et priore ejus Conjuge, Alicia Fitzwelhelmorum Herede, Genitus ; Qui Inno- 
centia, Integritate, Fide, Religione, Hospitalitatis que, Laude Ornatissimus fuit, 
Vite honestissime, | audatissimeq. Acte Diem Supremum clausit in Manerio suo 
de Walton, Decimo Calend: Januarii, Et Chfisti Redemptoris Nostri Anno MDLXXXV., 
Superstite tum, ac sublati Conjugis Mortem deflente, Uxore amantissima Trothea, 
Gulielmi Terwhit'i Fquitis Filia; Cujus Anima ex Corporis vinculis, tanquam ex 
Carcere, felix, ut in Colum fulgeat, evolavit. eliquiis, vero hoc Loco Sitis : Gode- 
fridus filius unicus, idemque obsequertissimus, Officii et Pietatis in Parentem tam 
amantissimum non imniemor ; post funebria justa mestissmis uberibusque cum La- 
chrimis persoluta ; hoc Conditorium pro munere extremo posuit.——Sois ferme. 


Which may be translated : 


Sacred to God, the best and greatest, and to Pesterity. Godfrey Foljambe, of 
Walton, a man of knightly order and dignity, son of James, by his first wife Alicia, 
heiress of the Fitzwilliam:. ‘He was highly adorned by bis innocence, bis integrity, 
his faith, his religion, and by the praise of his hospitality. He terminated the last 
day of his most honourable and praiseworthy life, at his manor of Walton, on the 10th 
of the calends of January, and iu the year of Christ our Redeemer, 1585. His most 
affectionate wife Trothea, the danghter of William Terwhit, esq. surviving him, and 
Jamenting the death of her departed Lusband : whose soul, happy in flying from the 
bonds of the body as from a prison, shines forth in heaven ; his remains are deposited 
in this place.—Godfrey, their only and truly obedient son, not unmindful of his dut 
and piety towards his very affectionate parent, having performed his funeral rites witi 
mournful and abundant tears, has placed this tomb as his latest duty. ——Be firm. 

No. 6.—A slab on the floor with the figure of a man in armour cut on 
it, aud an inscription now nearly illegible. It is to George Foljambe, 
of Brimington, second son of Sir James Foljambe, who died 1558, 
This George died in 1588. The inscription formerly was :— 

** Patruus vel hic — natumque interjacet 
Georgi qui Foljambe nomine notus erat 
Vixerat innocuus...... probitatis cultor est 
Occubuit placide commiserante Deo.” 

No. 7.—Altar Tomb and 7a Mural Monument attached to it, to 
Godfrey Foljambe, who died 1594, only son of Sir Godfrey the 2nd, 
who died 1585. The Altar Tomb has recumbent figures of Godfrey 
Foljambe and his wife in alabaster. On the Mural Monument isa 
shieid with the twenty quarterings borne by Godfrey Foljambe, and, 
above, as many banners with the same coats of arms depicted on 
them. It was erected 1592 in his lifetime. This is well described by 
Glover, but the inscription, which has been gone many years, I have 
found nowhere but in the MS. at Osberton. It was as follows :— 

‘*Gens olim dictus fatisq: recentibus ingens 

Fama abiit laudata jaceus et morte beata 

Luna vices varias orbem sol semper eundem 
Obtinet hic firmum denotat ille levem 

Ut sol fulgebant ju-ti: Tu fulgide Fuliamb 
Virtute atque fide firmus ut hec tua sors 

Sois ferme 

En avus atque pater jacet hic et filius una 
Clara conspicuus conjuge quisqu sua 

Fili grate Deo, patriz atque parentious ergo 
Tu ceelo fulges : Hoc tibi fulget onus 

Fulgens jam vere tam vere dicere Fuliam 
Jam bene conveniens nomen et omen habet.” 


No. 8.—Besides these monuments there is the kneeling figure 





me 
vel 
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which now is placed on Henry Foljambe’s tomb, but which was for- 
merly on an alabaster pillar in the same chapel, on which were these 
verses :-— 
‘* Patris illustris generisque clari 
Unicus charus pius et modestus 
Indolis pure tenneris ab annis 
Filius hic est. 
Vixit et vivo valuit parente 
Ter novem donec viguisset annos 
Orbus huic wgri superest parenti 
Avxius beres. 
Heeret ac Meret gemebundus alté 
Luget et languet simull atque vellet 
Comori si fas, genitoris implet 
Funera fletu 
Tum vides terre via que sit omnes 
Quod sibi impendet properare fatum 
Sponte sacratumn tumulum paravit 
paratus 
Lector hine discas juvevis senexque 
Vivas et cures validus mortis 
Que venit gressu tacito sed evi 
Providus horam. 


It is very puzzling to make out whom this monument is intended to 
represent, but if the armour, d&c., correspond to the date, I fancy 
from the verses it was to Sir Thomas Foljambe (son of Francis Fol- 
jambe, the eldest son of Sir James Foljamnbe, by his second wife, 
Constance Littleton) which Sir Thomas married Anne, daughter of 
Sir James Harrington, Knight, and was buried at Chesterfield 15th 
January, 1604, being succeeded by his brother Francis, who was 
created a baronet in 1622. His widow married, secondly, 1618, Sir 
John Molineux, of Teversall. 





I subjoin a list of burials in the Foljambe vault at Chesterfield, 
and extracts from the parish register, relating to the family. 


BurRIALs. 
Thomas Foljambe of Walton and Margaret (Loudham) his wifo 
Thomas Foljambe of Walton and Jane (Ashton) his wife ho d. 1451 
Thomas Foljambe of Walton he d. 1467-8 
Henry Foljambe of Walton and Benedicta his wife he d. 1503-4 
Gilbert and Roger two of his younger sons Roger d. 1528-9 

and probably also Thomas, Henry, and Richard. 

Sir frey Foljambe and Katherine his wife he d. 22 Dec. 1541 she d. 24 May, 1529 
Alice (Fitzwillm) wife of Sir James F. obiit circa 1535-6 
Margaret (Fitwilliam) wife of Godfrey F. d. 7 Feb. 1557 
Godfrey F. brother of Sir James d. 25 May 1559 


These from the Parish Register :— 


Sir James Foljambe Kt. buried 5 Oct. 1558 

Sir Godfrey Foljambe Kt. buried 24 Dec. 1585 

George Foljambe Esqre buried 15 March 1588 

Godfrey Foljambe of Walton buried 14 June 1595 

Lady Constance Foljambe buried 72 July 160" 

Francis Foljambe of Aldwark buried 28 Sept. 1600 

Sir Thomas Foljambe buried 15 Jan. 1604 

Gertrude wife of George Foljambe buried 13 July 1623 
Heury Foljambe of Walton buried 9 Aug. 1631 


Marriages from the Parish Register :-— 
Jacobus Walton et Agneta Foljambe* de Walton nupt. xviii Nov. 1561 





* This was a daughter of Sir James Foljambe by his second wife, though she is 
elsewhere called Ann. 
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Edwardus Newbold et Dorythya Foljambe* nupt. xix July 1563 
Baptisms from the Parish Register :— 


Godfridus filius Godfridi Foljambe de Walton bapt. fuit xxv Nov. 1558 
Troth daur of George Foljambe of Brimington bapt. xxiii Aug. 1572 
Hannah daur of George Foljambe of Higham bapt xvii die Feb. 1606 
Frances d. of Francis Foljambe (aftds Sir Francis) bapt. Jan. ii 1627 


Also the following from the Family Register :-— 


Sir Godfrey F.son and heir of Henry F. was born at Walton on Easter Day 27 

March, 1472 
This Sir Godfrey had issue :— 

Sir James F.—His eldest son born at Walton on Thursday before the Feast of Epiph : 
2 Hen. VIII. Godfathers (testibus coram Deo) Sir Thos Vernon Thos Fitz- 
herbert Rector of Nth Wyngfield and Margaret Leake. Before the Bishop 
—Robert Barley. 

Godfrey—second son born at Walton on Thursday before the Feast of St. Thomas 1512, 
4 H. viij Litera Dom C. Godfathers Will: Sandall, Prior of Monastery de 
Novo Loco in Sherwood, John Babington of Stode Knt of the Order of S, 
John of Jerusalem, and Isabell Eyre. Before the Bishop—John Reresby, 
Rector of Ashover. 

George—3rd son born at Walton on the Feast of the Conversion of 8. Paul Litera Dom 
B. Godfathers Thos Nevile, Esq: John Reresby rector of Ashover and 
Elizab: Rochester. Before the Bishop—James Berresford one of the 
Canons of Litchfield. 

Benedict —eld. dau. born at Walton on the Feast of Transtn of St. Edward 1499 Litera 
Dom. F. Godfather Thomas Foljambe, Gocmothers Bennet Foljambe and 
Merrivall Watterton. Before the Bishop—Margaret Bushie. She married 
Sir John Dunham of Kirklington, co. Nott. 

Katherine—2nd d. b. at Walton on Vigil of St. Mary Magdalene 1509. Godfather 
Gilbert Foljambe, Godmothers Merriall Watterton wife of Robt Watter- 
ton Kt. and Elizabeth Fretchville. Before the Bishop — Elizabeth Eyre. She 
married Thos. Neville of Rollestun Holt co. Nott and d. in childbed of her 
dau. Katherine. 

Anne—8rd dau. born at Walton on Vigil of Transtn. of St. Edward 1518. Godfather 
Sir John Leake Knt, Godmothers Ann Colville aud Ann Bosvill. Before 
the Bishop—Jane Cofrer. She married Francis Lowe. 


Sir James F. had issue :— 


Godfrey—eld. son born at Walton on Wednesday 4 March 11 o’clk 1527 Littera Dom. 
F. Godfathers Godfrey and Geo. Foljambe, Katherine Foljambe. Before 
the Bishop—Sir Godfrey Foljambe Kt. 

George and James (twins)—George born.at Walton on Friday midnt. 21 June 1528 Lit 
Dom. G. Anno Bissextile. Godfathers Hen: Hill rector of Eckington Geo Fol- 
jambe = Benedict Dunham. James born at Walton on Saturday 2a.m. 21 
June 1528. Godfathers Prior of Lenton and Sir John Dunham Kt, God- 
mother Helena relict of er Foljambe ; 

Frances—eld. d. born at Walton on Friday 31 Dec. 6 p.m. 22 H. viij Lit Dom.C. Godf. 

‘ John Greenwood Abbot of Beauchief: Godm. Benedicta Dunham and 
Margaret Foljambe. Before Bishop—Mary Nevill. This Frances married 
John Thorn, and had an only daughter, Alice, who married Roger Wood- 
rove, Esq. g 

Cecily or Lucy—2 d. born Saturday 31 Dec. 23 H. viij 1530 Lit Dom. B. Godf. 
Godfrey Foljambe Kt, Godmvther Helena Foljambe and Katherine Leeke. 
She m. Roger Greenhaugh of Teversall, 2 Eliz. 

Mury—3d d. born at Walton Thursday 31 July 11 o’clk 1538. Godfather Leonard 
Lynsey vicar of Beighton, Godmothers Mary Nevill and Henedict Fol- 
jambe. She m. Vincent Fearne Esqr. 

Godfrey Foljambe—son and heir of Sir Godfrey (son of Sir James) was born at Walton 
21 Nov. at 11 o’clk at night 1558 1 Eliz. Lit Dom, B. Godfathers Sir 
Francis Leek Kt, Sir James Foljambe Kt.? Before the Bishop—Sir John 


Zouch Kt. ; 
' (To be continued. ) 





* Dorothy. widow of George Foljambe, of Barlborough, Esq., youngest brother to 
Sir James Foljambe. She was the daughter of Arthur Barlow, of Barlow, Esq. 


, 





DERBY SIGNS, DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED, 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETC., ETC. 
( Concluded. ) 


VICTORIA. (Not given in Hotten). This loyal sign takes its 
name from our much loved Queen, whom God preserve. 

VINE. A very appropriate Vintner’s sign, and to be classed 
with the “‘ Grapes” and “ Hop-pole.” 

VIRGIN. Taking its origin from pre-Reformation times, this is 
one of the most interesting of old signs. It commemorates the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. It is seldom now met with. In Derby, the 
“ Virgin ” inn stood in the Market Place, but has long ceased to exist. 
The following curious notes relate to it :— 


THIs Is TO GIVE Notice 


That John Nodes of Nottingham will have a large Sale of fine China Ware, aud all 
sorts of Toys, on Tuesday the 3ist of this Instant May 1743, and continue all the 
Week at the long room at the Virgin’s-Jnn in Derby, consisting of compleat Sets of 
Tea Table, and Table China, Variety of cups and Sawcers, Basons, Bowls, &c 

N.B. The Goods are from the India House, and will be sold as cheap as in London, 
whereby the expence and Hazard of Carriage will be saved, and he will allow the 
utmost Value for Old Gold and Silver in Exchang for any Goods. 


1746, Oct. 31. 

- PINCHBECK, Clock, Watch-Maker, and Toyman, from the Musical-Clock in 
Cheapside, London. To prevent the great Impositions that have a long while been 
carried on by Persons who deal in most of the Cities and Great Towns in England, 
and ee to have and sell pure Pinchbeck-Metal, tho’ they have not one Grain ; 
Mr. PrvcHBECK has himself taken a Ware Room at the Virgin's Inn in DeRBy, where 
he will continue a fow days, during which time Gentlemen, Ladies, and Merchants, 
may be accommodated with all sorts of Toys in his curious Mera (the particular pro- 
perties of which are such, that where the same Care is taken with it, in the Wear, as 
with Gold, it answers the same end in every réspect, and so nearly resembles it in 
all its most beautiful Qualities, that it has often deceiv’d the best Judges, even on 
the Touchstone) viz. Chas’d and Plain Watches, Snuff Boxes, Tweezer-cases, Pocket- 
cases, Toothpick-cases, Canes, and Cane-heads, Sword Hilts, Buckles, Coat, Breast 
and Sleeve Buttons, Seals, Thimbles, Smelling Bottles, Men and Women's Watch 
Chains, Trinkets for Ladies Watches, as Hearts, Buckets, Eggs, Globes, Acorns, Tuns, 
Baskets, Urus ; in short, anything in MeTaL that is made either in Gold or Silver, by 
the best London Workmen, of the newest Fashions and in the neatest Manner. As 
likewise a curious Parcel of Jewellers Work, as Diamond Rings, both Brilliant, and 
Roses, Stone Buckles of all sorts, as Shoes, Knees, Stock and Shirt, Stay-Hooks, Ear 
Rings, &c. N.B. He allows Half-a-Crown an Ounce for his Metal as usual.” 

ov. 9,1744. ‘Publick notice having been lately given in this paper, to desire 
the Creditors of Mr. Thomas Barnes, late of Ashburn, deceas’d, to meet at the Vir- 
in’s-Inn in Derby, on Thursday the first of ‘this instant, November; This further 
otice is now given to desire the said creditors to meet at the Virgin’s-Inn aforesaid, 
on Friday, the 16th of this instant November, to consult on proper methods to be 
taken for Recovery of their respective Debts.” 

1751. September 13. ‘‘To be Sold, A Large Brick House and Stables, with other 
good Conveniences, standing in the Market Pluce in Derby, commonly known by the 
name of the Virgiu’s-Inn. Enquire for further Particulars of Dr. Tatam, or Mr. 
Charles Finney, of Derby, or Mr. William Partridge, of Nottingham.” 

1752. Feby. 14. ‘‘To be Sold, by Way of Auction, to the best Bidder, at the 
Virgin's-Inn in Derby,” &c., some houses in Sadler Gate. 

1758. Road Meetings were held at the Virgin's Inn. 


In 1761 it was one of the inns thrown open by Sir Henry Harpur, 
for the free entertainment of his frieuds during the election which then 
took place. 
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WAGGON AND HORSES. (Not given in Hotten). This is 
probably intended to show that the inn was a baiting or calling house 
for carriers and others “‘ on the road.” 

WHITE HORSE. Of the same family as the “ Bay Cob,” 
“Black Horse,” etc. (which see). 

WOODMAN’S STROKE. (Not given in Hotten). A variety 
of the “Woodman,” this time working away with his axe, regardless 
of Eliza Cooke’s pathetic appeal, “‘ Woodman, spare that tree.” 

WILMOT ARMS. (See “ Sir Henry Wilmot’s Arms.”) 

WELLINGTON. (Not given in Hotten). Named after the 
“Tron Duke,” the famous 
Duke of Wellington. 

WATERLOO. (Not 
given in Hotten). Origi- 
nates in the Battle of 
Waterloo. 

WHEAT SHEAF. A 
curious badge of the Earls 
of Hungerford will serve to 
illustrate this sign. In it 
the sheaf, or garb, and the 
sickle, are tied together 
with a true lover’s knot. 


March 6, 1772. “A Sale of 
Silks is this Day open’d at the 
Wheat Sheaf in the Market Place, 
Derby, by the Manufacturer from 
London,” etc., etc., etc. 

*« Derby, April 15, 1778. Sale 
of Muslins, &., atthe Wheat Sheaf. 

July, 1778. Sale of Silks at the 


same. 

WHEEL. Sometimes adopted from the “ Wheel of Fortune,” at 
others from the “ Catherine Wheel,” and not uncommonly because of 
the house being kept by a wheelwright. 

hla Decr. 16. Sale of houses ‘‘at the Sign of the Wheel, on Nuns’ Green in 
roy. 


The “ Wheel ” still stands there, at the head of Friar Gate, on what 
was formerly the edge of Nuns’ Green. 

WINDMILL. A good old sign, that tells its own tale, and 
“shows which way the wind blows!” 

WHITE BEAR. - (See “ Bear.”) 

WHITE HART. This was a favourite badge of King Richard 
II., and.from this the sign 
probably takes its rise. In 
the Fenny Bentley Parish 
Register is the following :— 

1660. Collected for Turks pri- 
soners 11/- Sent to y® white-hartz, 


at Darby by Walter Gel’s appoiat- 
ment by ‘Tom Greatrix. 

1751. March. ‘‘ He will be at 
the White-Hart in Derby every 
Friday.” 
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1753. March 9. White Hart Yard is mentioned. 

1754. Feb.1. ‘This is to inform all Gentlemen, Tradesmen, and others, That 
the Old White Hart inn, in the Irongate in Derby, hath lately been pull'd down, and 
is now rebuilt in a very commodious Manner, with a great Addition of Rooms, for 
Entertainment ; and very Good Stabling for a Great Number of Horses; with a well 
Pav’d yard for Coaches, Wagyons, &c., so large that a Coach and Six Horses may turn 
in it, keeping them on trot all the while; there is also the Conveniency of a Biack- 
smith and Farrier who lives in the same Yard, and a careful and constant Hostler, 
attends the Stables. All Persons who are dispos'd to make Use of the above INN, 
may depend upon Good Entertainment and the kindest Usage, from their Humble 
Servants, ; 

THoMas AND ANNE MountNEY.” 


WHITE SWAN. (See “ Swan,” “ Black Swan,” etc. 


1753, Nov. 16. Advertisement of a Black Yearling Filley being stolen from ‘‘ Don- 
a Park.” Enquiries are to be made of Mr. Joseph Corbet, at the White Swan 
in Derby. 

WHITE LION. A very old inn in Derby. It formerly stood 
on the Gaol Bridge, next door to the “ Red Lion.” 


ae ae 


WILD BEASTS & BIRDS, All Alive! / 
Are now exhibiting at the Waite Lion, Derby. 


HE NOBLE HE BENGAL TYGER—This magnanimous Animal needs no other 
Recommendation than to behold him. Our learned Authors have described him 
to be the most beautiful of Quadrupeds. 

Likewise, TWO MOUNTAIN LYON TYGERS, Male and Female, from South 
America, the Species of which was never before seen in England, in the Age or Me- 
mory of Man, and oo are universally admired by all who view them. 

‘Also upwards of TWENTY other ANIMALS and BIRDS, equally as curious. 
aa 1s. each; a Price by no Means adequate to the Variety of Curiosities 

i 


Were =~ to range the mighty Globe all o’er, 


From East to West—from North to Southern Shore, 
Were you to pass througb doleful Deserts, where 
Bright Sol, or Luna, lights the Hemisphere, 

Or under th’ Line of Torrid Zone to go, 

No Woods, Groves, or Mountains more can show 

To you—than I in this my Forest small ; 

Come, at onE View you have a Sketch of ALL ! 


*,* G. PIDCOCK returns his grateful Acknowledgements to the Inhabitants of 
Derby and its Environs for the liberal Encouragement he has received, and wishes to 
inform them, that he means to remain a few days longer in this town, in order that 
all Ranks of People may have an Opportunity of gratifying their curiosity. 

@ The Whole of the CoLLecTion to be SOLD in one Lot. Enquire of 
G. Pidcock. 

YORK. The “‘ City of York,” has been a favourite sign, and so 

has the “ Yorkshireman ” fur many generations :— 
“ Yorke, Yorke, for my monie. 
Of all the cities that ever I see 


For merry ime and companie 
Except the city of London so free.” 


Other signs, such as the “Yorkshire Stingo,” and the “Duke of 
York,” are not uncommon. The first of these is the name of the 
strong ale—“ Yorkshire Ale”—for which the county was once very 
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famous. It is periaps worthy of remark, that from the “ Yorkshire 
Stingo” in the New Road, “ the first pair of London Omnibuses were 
started, July 4, 1829, running to the Bank and back ; they were con- 
structed to carry 22 passengers, all inside ; the fare was one shilling, 
together with the luxury of a newspaper. A Mr Shillibeer was the 
owner of these carriages, and the first conductors were the two sons of 
a British Naval Officer.” 

YOKE. (Not given in Hotten.) 
This curious sign doubtless takes its 
rise from the yokes used for cattle, 
when oxen were used more generally 
than now for agricultural purposes. 
The yoke, as here engraved, is the badge 
of the Findern family, of Findern, in this county. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF 
ST. MICHAEL’S, STAMFORD. 


Continued from page 46. 


BY JUSTIN SIMPSON. 


The xv day of June, Ann Mullinax, bur. 
Imprimis the xix = April was bapt. Henry Styles. 
The xxvj of September, Samuell ffenton bapt. 
x, The xiij day of June, Elizabeth Burton, bur. 
1568. The first day of November was maryed Nicholas Browne and Margery ffoxley. 
», The viij day of November was buryed Jane Haryson, also on the same day, 
John Fletcher. ; 
»,» The xv day of November, was ed James Fletcher. 
3, The xxj of November, Michael Johnson was bur. 
1568-9. The xvij day of February was bur. John Browne. 
1569. The last day of Aprill, Elizabeth Spyser was bapt. 
John Browne, bapt. xj of July. 
The xj day of July was ed Thomas Norris and Elizabeth Brumfeld. (12) 
The xxvij of September, John ffenton, bur. 
William Campanett, the sonne of Henry Campanett, bapt. the xxviij of March. 
The xx day of Aprill, William Lacy, bapt. (13) 


(12.) This is the earliest entry that I have yet found relative to this family, who, 
I am inclined to think, was the progenitor of the family of bell founders whose bells 
are found in many churches in this and neighbouring counties. 

(13.) Thomas ye was Alderman of Stamford in 1505-6. Henry Lacye, gent., 
was elected by the hall and lty ber for Stamford with John Green ; again 
in 1533 with mard Orby ; and was Alderman in 1520-1, 1530-1, and 1538-9. Dur- 
ing his second Aldermanship King Henry VIII. came to Stamford, and was presented 
with £20 of the town money. William Lacy, his son, was Alderman in 1572-3. 
Frances, his sister, married John Bevill (arms—gules, a chevron or, betw. 3 mullets, 

uartering 1, az., 8 garbs, or, Keaumes, 2, arg., a chev. sable, betw. 8 estoiles gules 
Senaps ; 3, gu., 3 garbs ar., Waldsheff ; 4, azure, a fesse or, in chief 3 maiden’s heads 








couped at the shoulders ppr. vested and crined or ; in base a leopard’s head of the 


last, Sugden), of — unts., second son of Will. Bevill, of Chesterton, and Mar- 
garet his wife, dau. of Nicholas Bourman, of the Isle of Wight. Alice, the daughter 
of William Lacy, was married to Sir Henry Cholmeley (arms—gules, 2 helmets in 
chief and a garb in base or), Knt. of Easton (ob. 1620), in this County, ancestor of the 
Baronets of that name. The arms of 34 accordi Burke, are—arg. on a sal- 
tire engr. az. hetw. 4 lions nt gules 5 bezants (another coat has the lions rampant 
and 4 bezants). Crest—a demi lion rampant gules. During the time Mr. William 
occupied the Aldermanic chair, the hall enacted, May 15, 1573, the following regula- 
tions. First, it ordered that all labourers requiring employment were to repair early 
in the “ morninge, that is to say, at five of the clock in Somer and six of the clock in 
wynter tyme to the fishe markett near St. Mychaells church to staie and make abode 
there for at least one half houre, and no forrenyer dwelling out of the towne is to be 
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1572-3. Frances Browne, the dau. of William Browne, bur, the iij day of March. 
1578. Joseph ffautleropp. the sonne of John ffautleropp bapt. the xxviij day of Dec. 
Cuttbeard Corneforde and Annis Sharpe, mar. the first day of Nov. 

Margrett Mullivar was bur. iij day of Oct. 


” 
” 





employed as long as any labourer is to be found dwelling in the towne. Itm it is 
further ordeined that no man shall leade or drive their horses to wateringe to or fro 
over aby mans corne to the damuge of his neighboure, but shall leade them in halters 
by the coen usuall pathe waie and highewaies upon paine for ev'y defaulte iijs. viijd. 
Itm it is further ordeyned that no parsone or parsones shall use or occupye the trade 
of button makynge w'hin this boroughe and towne of Stamford, and sell and utter 
the same to the hynderance of the occupiers of that trade, unlesse the partie so do- 
inge be ffree and licensed, and also have bene pase thereunto by the space of 
seven yeares or else doe only worke journey worke wt" such button maker as be free 
whin the towne, and they, or he, or such asshall offend therein for ev’y such defaulte 
comitted against this ordynance forfate xs. and imprysonment untill they have paide 
the same. Item that the first xij when and as often as any sermon shall be, when- 
ever the Alderman or his deputie shall repaire, shall come to the house of the Alder- 
man or his deputie and accompanye him to the churche and the sermon, and to 
bringe him home againe to his doare by two together in orderly array as maie be 
most for the woorshippe of the towne, and that none of the saide xij beinge at home 
absent themselves w“out good cause to be allowed by the Alderman or his deputie 
or else by one of them licensed upon forfaiture of vjd. for ev'y time and instantly 
leavied by the Alderman, and the Alderman to accompte thereof at the audit, and 
the ptie refusinge to paie the forfat to be comitted to warde. It is further ordeyned 
that every inhabitant w**in this towne y* hath any posterne gates through or in the 
towne walles and the towne walles against their groundes be in rayne and decaie 
shall well and ablye reedefie builde and repaire the towne walles againste theire saide 
grounde, and that to be done against Michelms next in paine of every one makynge 
defaulte five pounds and before that to have theire gates shutt upp. It is this daie 
by the Alderman, comburgesses, and all the burgesses and coialtie of this towne and 
boroughe of Stamforde ordeyned, decreed and established that the ffynes and for- 
faitures of all science, arte, crafte, and oecupacon wtin this towne 1 be of ev'ry 
artificer, handycrafte man and other occupier whatsoev' ffor ev’y monethe before 
such parsons freedome or infraunchisement as followeth. And the ffyne of ev’y pson 
or crafte man and others hereafter named to be as followeth for their absolute free- 
dome :—Mercers, Drapers, aud Vintners for ev'y moonethes occupienge before 
ffreedome xiijs. iiijd. and for enfranchisement v'.; Ironmongers = iiijd. or iij'.; 
Tailors and Hosiers vjs. viijd. or iijs. iiijd.; Shoematers xs. or xxs.; Glovers, vjs. viiijd. 
or xs.; Apothecaries and Grocersyjs. viijd. or xxxs. Tynkers, Plomers, and Pewterers, 
vjs. viijd. or xs, (The tynkers, plomers, pewters, aud glasies, monthly payments are 
not stated, so have followed those that go before, the same remark applies to the 
barbers aud ropers hereafter mentioned. In the reign of James I. the fines in many 
instances were doubled.) Sakers, Brewers and In vjs. viijd. or xxs.; Fishers, 
Sciveners (the reader will mark the classification, the saying of all fish, &c., cannot 
apply to these two callings) vjs. viijd. ur xxs.; Bochers v)s. viijd. or xs.; Joyners and 
7 xs. or xxvjs. viljd.; Weavers, Walkers, Smiths, Slattiers, Masons, Sawiers 
vjs. viijd. or xxs.; Carpenters, Painters, Purse Makers, and Button Makers vjs. viijd. 
or xxs.; Badggers, Cuttlers, and furbyshers xs. or xiijs. iiijd.; Sadlers vjs. viijd, or xs.; 
Skynners iijs. iiijd. or xiijs. iiijd.; Dyers vjs. viijd. or xs.; Chawndelers vjs. viiid. or 
xxvjs. viijd.; fullers vjs. viijd. or xxvjs. viijd.; Vpholsters vjs. viijd. or iij/.; Coupers 
xs. or xxs.; Tanners xs. or iijli.; Curriers xs. or. xiijs. iiijd.; Husbandmen xs. or 
xiijs. itijd.; Labourers ijs. or iiijs.; Bowiers fletchers xs. or x8.; Barvbours xs, or xs.; 
Ropiers xs. or xs.; ffi and chap iiijs. or xiijs. iiijjd. Itm is is ordered and 
decreed that ev'y apprentice of this towne whoe hath sved oute his apprentisbippe 
and desireth to te made ffree shall at once paye for his absolute ffreedome at his 
ffree makinge the tenthe pte of soe muche money as one not svinge an apprentishippe 
shall at his makinge ffree paie for the scyence or occupacon that he shall be made 
ffree of.” At a subsequent hall it was ordered that a shoemaker should not pay so 
much for his freedom as one that kept a ‘‘shoppe.” I find in a deed of trust con- 
nected with the parish church of St. George, Stamford, dated 1st June, 1570, the 
name of ‘William Lacye, of James Deeping, in this county, son of Henry Lacye, of 
Stamford, gent., is mentioned as ove of the feotfees of John Richmond and Reginald 
Cobbe, late of Stamford, dec. Mr. Lacy was dismissed from occupying a seat among 
the Conscript Fathers Sept. 30, 1583, in the Aldermanship of Robert Meddowes, and 
have here given it as entered in the book. At this hall Mr, Lacy, one of the first 
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1573-4, Allis Lancton was bur. the xvj day of Januarye. 

1575. Jane ffautleropp. the dau. of John ffautleropp was bapt. the xxx day of Aprill, 
»» Robart Fenton, the sonne of Jobn Fenton, was bapt. the xiij of August, 
»» Daniell Bassett, the sonne of John Bassett, was bur. the xi day of Aug. (14) 





twelve, “ having left the towne dothe refuse to pay all dewties and payements which 
are assessed within the towne whereby others are enforced to susteyne and beare the 
burden which belongeth to him he a using the name. It is therefore thought good 
by the whole assent and agreement of the comburgesses and whole comonaltie at this 
present day assembled that the said Mr. Lacy be from hence forthe discharged and 
quite dismissed of the company of the firste twelve.” 

(14.) In the 2nd of Phillip and Mary the Bassetts are mentioned in the books as 
* ‘ioe but I begthe reader’s forbearance when I tell him that the social position 
of the craft at this period was not quite so low as it is at the present, and I have not 
found any mention of its members being designated as only forming the ninth part of 
the genus homo. Some of the ordinances of the hall respecting them I have copied, and 
have here given them, thinking they may prove both amusing and interesting. 
“©1559. Itm itt y* ordeyned and enacted by the Aldermen and comburgesses, with the 
assent and consent of the comons in this hall assemblyd that no man’ of taylor beyn 
a syngleman, unmarryede, beyng borne out of the towne, or else apprentyce sha 
sett upp the occupacyon or craft pryvylie or openlye att any craft w'*in this towne 
before he be marryed or sworne uppon payne of xs. 1561. xix die May—Mez. that 
this day all the taylors in the said towne be tound by ther oblygacions theare sealed 
in the open hall to the Quenes Majestye for the makyng of hoose accordirg to the 
p’clamacyon sett forth in that bebalf dated vj die Maij anno 1561, and anno 4.—Oct, 
xij. lum itt is ordeynyed by the Alderman, comburgesses, and comons in this ball 
assembled that no taylor win this towne shall furze any man‘ of garment except his 
owne, but onely the same to be done by the skynner, and the skyner not to take ex- 
cessyvely for the layynge in of the same furze in the garment, and yf he so do that 
(the master Alderman to disanul this ordenaunce or otherwise order) (to be) comytted 
to pryson or ward there to remayne untyll suche tyme as he have paid to the comon 
hall to the use of the towne iijs. iiijd. 1565. Feb. 15. Itm itt is ffurther concluded 
and agreed by the Aldermane, his bretherne comburgesses and the holl comons in the 
haull assembled that all drapers, mercers, taylors, and all other occupacyones shall at 
there fyrst comynge to the towne come before the Alderman and ther shall fy:d 
suretye to peay his fyne at the next hall foliowyng after his or ther comyng to the 
towne, or else he or they shall not be sufferyd to open any shoppe wyndowes and vc- 
cupacyon, syence, or handycraft, but shall (pay) «oble fyne as appeareth in the old 
booke, viz., the taylors xxvjs. vlijd., the showmakers xxvjs. viijd., and in lyke case 
all other. 1581. Dec. 10. Richd. Shute, Alderman—Whereas sondry butchers, shoe- 
makers, and taylers do on the sabaothe daye fetche home theire wares out of the 
countrey, or send forthe theire servante w'» theire wares into the country. It is now 
ordered and condersended to be by the said Alderman, comburgesses and all the 
whole comonaltie of this towne that from henceforth no butcher shall onthe saboathe 
daye, by him selfe, bis servant, nor any for him fetche out of the countrey any wares 
at all, and also that noe shoemaker, taylor, or handycrafte man whatsoever shall on 
the saboathe daye or send into the countréy any showes, apparrell, or wares to 
theire customers, but shall themselves and theire servants kepe home on the sabvathe 
daye for the service of God.” I meet with the following notice in the records of a 
member of the Basset family in 1621. May 29. At this hall, the Alderman ('I'hos. 
Jackson) reported that a suit was commenced by the Right Hone Lord Noell against 
the Aldermen and burgesses of Stamford for x! worth of timber bought of him by 
John Bassett, cerpenter, by the appointment of Mr. William Salter, one of the expen- 
ditors appointed for the newriver. It was ordered that it was to be defended at the 

blic cost. Thomas Basset. was Alderman of Stamford in 1412-13, 1420-1, and 1428-9. 
The Bassets, Baron Basset, of Weldon, Northants., (bore or, 3 piles, gu. within a bor- 
dure sa. bezantee), a title extinct on the death of Richard the 5th baron, who ob. s. p. 
10 H. 4. The sSapcote (Leicestershire) branch of the family, also baronial (arms— 
arg. 2 bars undee sable), became extinct on the death of Ralph the third baron, s. p. 
in 1378. The Drayton (Stafford) branch (arms—or, 8 piles, gu. a canton erm.) became 
extinct in the person of Ralph, 4th baron, in 1390, Another branch of this once 

werful family the Bassets, Baron de Dunstanville, of Tehidy (Cornwall), and Baron 

set of Stratton, became extinct in the person of Francis the first Baron Dunstan- 
ville, who died s. p. in 1835. His only child, Frances, Baroness Basset, died unmar. 
22 Jan. 1855. The arms of this branch are—barry wavy of 6’or, and gules. Although 
I have mentioned the various branches of the family of Bassets, I do not go so far as 
to assert that the Alderman was a scion of that family, yet Weldon, Northants, not 
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1575. Elizabeth Styles, the wife of John Styles, was bur. the ij day of Oct.; Henry 
Styles, the sonne of Henry, bur. the xxiij day of Oct.; and Jobn and Jone 
Styles, bur. the xxix of Oct. (15) 
ee John Hawkins was bur. xxx Nov. (16) 
1576. Jobn Stylles and Isabell Pasyt (?) mar. the ‘xi day of May. 
William ffoster and Annes Mody were mar. the torth of October. 
Mr. John Oxley, parson, was buryed the xxij day of October. 
» Margery ‘or was bur. the xxiij day of October. (17) 
1577. Elizabeth Fautheropp, bapt. 7 of Aprill. 
1577-8. yr ee Enderbye, the sonne of William Enderbye, was bapt. the 20 daye of 
ffebruary. 
1578. Mistress Frances Hawkins, widdow, bur. the 6 day of December. 
1578-9. Robart Lancton, the sonne of Robert Lancton, bapt. the 24 day of January. 
y Susane Clifford, the dau. of William Clifford, bapt. the 12 day of ffeb. 
1579. Under the head of baptisms is this entry :—John Ganne was borne at St. 
Leonards in the plague tyme. (18) 
» Frances Dawson, dau. of Richard Dawson, was bapt. 23 of Aprill. 





being more than twenty miles from Stamford, it is probable he = have been in 
some way connected with the latter family. Perhaps, more probably, belonged to 
the family of that name seated at North Luffenham, Rutland, and who-e pedigree is 
entered in “‘ Camden’s Visitation of Rutland” in 1618-19. ‘The arms as entered there 
are—quarterly, 1, ov, 3 piles meeting in base gules, on 4 canton ar, 3 bars wavy azure, 
2, arg., 2 bars, and in chief 3 cinquefoils gu. By these in the office is tricked this coat 
—or, 3 piles meeting in base gules, a canivn vair. 

(15.) John Styles, “‘ shoemaker,” paid iis. iiijd. and admitted to the freedom Nov. 
17, 1563 ; and a Gregory Stiles, yeoman paid vii., and admitted 26 Mar., 1657. One 
of the family datas. mw | hereafter, buried in this church, was a Royalist, and Warden 
of Browne’s Hospital, Stamford, who in his endeavours to advance the cause of his 
royal master, encroached, or rather drew largely, on the revenues of the Hospital. 

(16.) John Hawkins was Alderman of Stamford in 1573-4; Thomas Hawkins in 
1664-5, 1683-4 (in whose year of oftice the Charter was renewed by James 2), and 
1687-8 ; and George Hawkins, in 1677-8, and 1698-9. In the Aldermanship of Thomas 
Hawkins, Aug. 31, 1665, it was ordered by the hall yt everye ffree man within this 


corporacon y* shall keepe any horses or beasts upon the comon shall pay flor everye 
horse he shall soe keepe y* some of sixpence and for everye cow y* likesome of 6d, 

and soe after yt rate for a greater or lesser number, w*" moneys soe paid and collected 
shall be towards making a drift way out of y® castle meddow into Breadcrofte. 
Breadcrofte was a village about half a mile west of Stamford. It is supposed that its 
name was derived from its having teen chiefly ~— by bakers. In 1304 the 


Abbot of Peterborough (Golfrey de Croyland) had 100s. rent out of a public oven 
there ; and in 1441, a mill is mentioned in a deed as being here. Leland says that 
the Sessions for Rutlaud, temp. Hen. 8, were kept at this place, it being in that 
county ; and that those malefactors who were condemned were hanged at Tinwell 
gallows, which stood between that place and Emringham. 

(17.) Thomas Philip was Alderman of Stamford in 1488-9 and 1498-9. In the 
chancel of St. Mary’s Church, Stamford, is a very rich (although now dilapidated) 
table monument, with the full-length recumbent figures of a Knight and his lady be- 
neath a canopy. Leland tells us that it commemorates Sir David Philips and his 
wife. Although the royal badge of the house of Tudor is sculptured profusely on 
the monument, so as to lead one to surmise that it was erected to a member of that 
family; yet it is confirmatory of Leland’s statement as to the person to whom it was 
erected, for Sir David Philips was high in the confidence of Margaret, mother of 
Henry 7, was much employed by her in important matters, and dying before the 
Countess she doubiless erected this monument. Peck, the Stamford historian, says 
that Sir David founded a chantry in St. Mary’s Church, In the village of Collywes- 
ton, Northamptonshire, about four miles to the south-west of Stamford, Ralph 
Lord Cromwell, in the reign of Henry 6, “ the structure of a fair house.” 
The manor afterwards came to the Crown, and was granted to Margaret Beaufort, 
Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry 7th, by whom the house was completed, 
and who resided here for some time. It was visited by Queen Elizabeth, 3 August, 
1566. It is very likely that it was the residence of Richard Cecil, Esq. (buried at 
Wakerley, in this county, 4 Sept., 1634); 2nd son of the Lord Treasurer Burghley, M.P. 
for Stamford in 1614 (who was knighted by James I., at Woodstock, Aug. 2%, 1616), 
and father of David, third Earl of Exeter. At the present time the terrace of tho 
garden and some walls of this edifice still remain. 

(18.) Andrew Ganne, according to Peck, and Canne to Butcher, was Alderman of 
Stumford in 1524-5, and 1537-8. 
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1579. Alles Styles, the dau. of John Stylles, hapt. the 17 day of September. 

»» Lucretia Patterson, dau. of Daniel Patterson, —_ the 29 day of November. 
»> William Thompson and Jane ffreshwater, mar. the xix day of July. 
>,  Katterne ffenton, the wyffe of John ffenton, of this parish, was bur. in St, 
John’s Churche, the x of May. 
1580. Raffe ffantleropp, bapt. the xviij of Aug. (bur. 25th.) 
»,  Aune Campanett, dau. of Susanne Campanett, bapt. the 2 of December. 
3, Alice Boulton, the wyffe of William Boulton, bur. the 30 day of August. (19) 
»,  Sisey Bassett, the wyffe of John Bassett, bur. the 5 of September. 
>, Mr. Deanes Chyld, the scrivener, was bur. 13 day of Oct. (20) 
1680-1. John Ouldhame, bapt. xix of January 

William Caldecott and M ry Barton, mar. the 5 of Feb. 

x,» The sonne of Mrs. Wilsbye bur. the 25 ffeb. 
+, Richard Dawson bur. the 15 of March. 
1581. Katterine Dimock, bapt. the xxij of Aprill. 
1581-2. Leonard Atsell and Ruane Campanett, mar. the 14 of Feb. 
1582. Jane Dawson, bapt. xiij of May. 
» Priscilla Stylles, the dau. of Joan Stylles, bapt. the 19 November. 
3, Robart Cammocke and Sythe Smith, mar. the 6 of May. (21) 
3, Richard Lancton the sonn of Robart Lancton, bapt. the 29 of October. (22) 












































(19.) In 1714, one Bolton was murdered at the George Inn tap, by a soldier in the 
Dragoons. The only provocation being his drinking to the memory of Queen Anne 
—- Bolton being a Jacobite. This, of course, soon drew together a great crowd 
of ple, who broke the windows of the inn, and threatened to destroy the house 
in event of not having the murderer given up to them. He, however, made good 
his escape by the back way, and the crowd then dispersed. 

(20.) Mr. Deane, at a meeting of the hall, Jan. 21, 1578-9, Richard Evely, Alder- 
man, it was ordered “ Yt Mr. Deane, scrivener, by his owne consent and p’mises to 
Edward Goodwyn and Henry Hingle, shall paye to the use of the towne before Mid- 
som’ next vs., and so yearely at the above saide feast the like some so longe as he 
remayneth in Stamforde.” Whether Mr. Deane made good his promise and om u 
annually I have no means of ascertaining, but by the following entry in the “ books 
his public career was not altogether so proper as it might be, and was such as to cause 
the worthy Alderman (William Watson) some trouble, as at a commun hall, April 20, 
1593, William Deane, scrivener, ‘‘as he had bene a longe tyme p’taker w* factious 
p’soners, and a causer of sedison and strife betweene one neighbour and another to 
the great disquietnes of this towne,” was by a general voice dismissed and dis- 


(21.) Henry Camocke, probably the father of Robert, was one of the “ capitall” 
constables in 1577-8, and Robert was Chamberlain in 1596-7 

(22.) This was a most prolific family, and are found in almost every register of the 
town. John, shoemaker, was admitted to his freedom Nov. 7, 1563, and a Robert 
Langton. Jun., alsoa disciple of the ‘‘ gentle craft, was admitted to the privilege of 
citizenship, 22 Feb., 1567-8. They both filled the office of searcher of butter, &c., in 
1568-9. bert was advanced to the dignity of a Justice of the Peace, by being 
elected into the company of the first twelve, 30 Sept., 1585, in loco, John Wimbleby, 
dec. Robert was one of the petty constables for 1568-9. On Dec. 9, 1568, the hall 
ordered the petty constables for this year, viz., Edward Robinson, John Shipton, 
Robert Langton, John Batmanson and Martyn Dorman, from ‘‘tyme to tyme to 
make dewe and trewe certificatt to the Alderman for the tyme beinge of ail newe 
comers to this towne and boroughe of Stamford to dwell and inhabyte here within 
one month of there coming into their respective wards, or to pay for defalt iijs. iiijd.” 
Henricus Camocke, “ ffurbysher,” was admitted to his freedom 24 Sept., 186 
Robert, no trade named, 29 Dec., 1579. 
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SOMERSAL-HERBERT CHURCH REGISTERS. 
BY REGINALD H, 0. FITZHERBERT, ESQ. 


Tue character of our village—a smal] secluded place of 115 souls— 
forbids the record of any names belonging to the parish possessed of 
historical or antiquarian importance. ‘The Registers themselves, how- 
ever, are of considerable antiquity; dating, I believe, from the very 
year of Vicegerent Cromwell’s Injunctions to the Clergy for keeping 
Registers of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. The first volume of the 
Registers is of vellum, in excellent preservation; and consists of 
sixteen leaves, with an outside cover. 

On the inside of the cover is the following inscription :—“ Register 
of all weddings Christenings & Buriings which have been within the 
Parrish of Sommersall-Herbert in the County of Derby since the 17th 
day of February in the yeere of our Lord God 1537. Transcribed 
Anno Domini 1663 by me John Thacker Rector eodem tempore : 
truly and perfectly according as I could read or find out the words in 
the old Register booke.” 

Below this inscription is added, in the same hand, but at a later 
date, the following observation :—‘‘ Quodcunque potest legi vel intelligi 
‘ transcribitur : Si quis plura queerit scrutari licet.” From this it ap- 
pears that Mr. Thacker preserved the “ old Register booke” for future 
reference if required ; but there is now no trace of it to be found. 

Below the last inscription was some writing, which has been almost 
entirely erased ; and then comes a notice of the transcriber’s death— 
i" — Thacker Rector sepultus fuit Decimo nono Die Martii 
1669.” . 

On the inside of the cover is also written twice, in a later hand, the 
quotation, “ Foelix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.” 

Mr. Thacker’s writing is most beautiful, in ornamental characters, 
but very legible, and as regular as if printed off copper-plate. 

The Font belonging to Somersal church is apparently very ancient. 
It is cut out of one stone, Derbyshire gritstone, and the basin is lined 
with lead. Dimensions—height, 2 ft. 4 in. ; circumference round 
middle, 8 ft. 10 in. ; exterior diameter, 2 ft. 8 in. ; interior diameter, 
1 ft. 9 in. ; depth of basin, 1 ft. The carving, which is in alto-relievo, 
consists of an encircling arcade of semicircular interlaced arches, with 
a wreath above of double-vandyke, with circles at alternate crossings. 
These circles have been omitted for a space of about two feet round. 
In the church-yard is the shaft of an old octangular cross ; the head 
has been broken off long ago, perhaps in the days of the Common- 
wealth. 

On the inside of the cover of the Register occurs the following 
note :—“ Disbursm*, and Charges of me John Thacker minist*. of 
Somesall-Herbert in repairing the Ruins and Dilapidations of the Par- 
sonidge House and Chancell— 


in the Yeere 1664 

In the Yeere 1665 ; 

In the Yeere 1666 roe ea eee 
In the Yeeres 1657-1668 


Sum 13 . 14. 0” 
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Copy of the first page of the Parish Register of Somersal-Herbert. 
Anno Dni: 1587. 
February 17th was buried Alice Elsie wid. 
Anno Dni: 1538. 
April 8th was married Robert Omden and Joane Abel. 
June 6th was baptized Nicholas Taylour son of Walter Taylour. 


Anno Dni: 1539. 
May 26th was baptized William Wootten son of John Wootten. 
June 24th was bapt. Elizabeth ffitzherbert daughter of Nicholas ffitzherbert, Esq'*, 
Octobt. 4th was bapt. Joane Freland daughter of Thomas Freland. ' 
August 17th was buried Henry Abell. 

Anno Dni: 1540. 
Janu: 20th were married Thomas and Chapline. 


Anno Dni: 1541. 
Aug: lst were married Henry fford and Agnes Ireland. 
ffeb: 11th was bapt. Agnes Sont daughter of William Sont. 
May 9th was bapt. Alice fford daughter of John fford. 
July 20th was bapt. Margaret ffitzherbert daughter of Nicholas ffitzherbert Esq™. 

In the yeeres 1541 & 1542 six names are cut out. 
Anno 1542 

Aug: 18th was bapt. Richard Freland son of Thomas Freland. 
Aug: 19th was bapt. Nicholas Hill son of John Hill. 
Decemb: 28 was buried Riehard Freland son of Thomas Freland. 


Anno Dni: 1543. 
Jan: 20th were married Henry Eginton and Elizabeth Elsie. 
Novemb: 30th was bapt. Richard* Barton son of William* Barton. 
Decemb: 1st was married Robert Elsie and Alice Wootton. 
Janu: 2nd was bapt. Nicholas Sont son of William Sont. 
March 22th was bapt. Alice Abell daughter of Thomas Abell. 


Anno Dni: 1544. 
June Ist was buried Richard Freland. 
August 16th was bapt. Richard Freland son of Thomas Freland. 
Janu: 13th was buried Margery Jackson widow. 
Janu: 14th was bapt. John fford son of John fford. 


Anno Dni: 1545. 
April 6th was buried Nicholas ffitzherbert Esq’. 
Sept: 20th was bapt. Alice Freland daughter of Richard Freland. 
Octob?: 25th was Pept. William Hill son of Jobn Hill. 

2 names cut out. 

Anno Dni: 1546. 
May 3rd was buried John Mosley. 
Jun; 23th was bapt. Margery Freland, daughter of Thomas Freland. 
Sept’ 19th was married Mr. Nicholas Kynersleye & Miss Alice ffitzherbert: in 8. 

Michael's Litchfield. ° 

ffebru: 17th was bapt. Catherine Barton daughter of Richard Barton. 


Anno Dni: 1547 Anno Edwardi Sexti primo. 
Jun: 14th was bapt. Joane Abell daughter of Thomas Abell. 
Octo*: 15th was bapt. Richard Sont son of William Sont 
Decem: 19th was bapt. Margery fford daughter of John fford. 
Janu: 17th was bapt. Agnes Elsie daughter of Thomas Elsie. 
March 8rd was buried Robert Hill son of Robert Hill. 


Anno Dni: 1548. 
Janu: 20th was buried Edmund Berisford. 

Anno Dni: 1549. " 
July 22th was baptized Margery Goodale daughter of Willam Goodale. 
Novem: 21th was bapt. Thomas Freland son of Thomas Freland. 
Decemb: Ist was bapt. Alice Elsie daughter of Robert Elsie. 
Jan. 25th was bapt. Elizabeth Sont daughter of Wilim Sont. 

Anno Dni: 1550. 
April 1st was bapt. Agnes Abell daughter of Thomas Abell. 


* A pen has been passed through the words Richard and William. 
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ON AN ANCIENT STONE FOUND IN THE RUINS OF THE 
OLD CHAPEL IN THE CALF OF MAN. 


BY GEO. DODDS, D.D., F.8.4., ETC., ETO. 
VICAR OF CORRINGHAM, NEAR GAINSBOROUGH. 
* Nullum sine nomine saxum.” 


Tue Calf of Man is an island about five miles in circumference, and 
is situated in the south-west corner of the Isle of Man. It is 
separated from it by a narrow rocky channel. On this island was an 
old chapel, in which, formerly, was the stone from which the annexed 
sketch (Plate IX.), was taken. The stone was removed, and is now 
in the possession of H. Quayle, Esq., Clerk of the Rolls, Castletown, 
in the Isle of Man. The late Rev. George Cumming, from whuse 
“ Runic and other Remains in the Isle of Man,” this drawing is taken, 
says that the stone has been very imperfectly sketched in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, but that it is here correctly given. 

Upon this stone are two figures, the one of our Blessed Saviour, 
and the other of a Roman soldier, with a spear in his hand. Originally 
there were three figures, if not more. The stone is very much broken, 
the left side of it is completely gone. 

The centre figure represents the Saviour on the Cross. The large 
nails which fasten his hands and feet to the wood of the Cross are very 
visible. The head is erect, after the manner of the Latin Church, 
and His eyes are open, symbolical of His Divinity. The head, how- 
ever, is not encircled with the “Corona lucida” of the early Ecclesi- 
astical painters. The hair is parted on the forehead, after the mauner 
of the Nazarenes, and falls down on His sacred shoulders. The chin 
is ornamented with a beard divided into two points, symbolical of His 
Omnipotence, according to the following Hebrew proverb :— 


3 v2 x wmbp eno my op mia xMoD my pet KD 


“The whole world will not prevail against Him who has a divided 
beard.”* 

The figure of Christ is clothed in the “‘ Tunica Palmata.” A robe 
worn only by generals in a triumph. “ Plurisnarum Palmarum 
homo,” was a proverbial expression among the Romans for a soldier 
of merit. The ancients had an idea that the palm-tree was immortal 
—at least, if it died it recovered again and obtained a second life. 
Hence the Egyptians symbolized the soul by a palm-branch.t In the 
infernal judgment of Sarapis, taken from the copy of an Egyptian 
manuscript on Papyrus—there is Anubis holding the scales, in one 
of which is a palm branch, and in the other something which is 
equivalent to the soul balanced against it.~ The Tunica Palmata 
had its name from the palms embroidered upon it. In the figure un- 
der consideration, the palm-leaves are very conspicuous upon the 





* Sanhedr. fol. 100, col. 2, ex Ben. Syra. 


+ Est yap rd piv Ba, puyxn. 
t Pritchard’s Egypt. Mythology, page 204, plate I. 
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arm. In the declension of the Roman empire the tunica did not only 
reach down to the ancles, whence they were called talares—like the 
one before us—but they had sleeves too, coming down to the hands, 
whence they were called chirodote. And now it was counted as 
scandalous to appear without sleeves, as it had been hitherto to be 
seen in them. Hence the soldier in the figure on the stone has his 
arms nude, as a mark of inferiority of station. 

Our Saviour’s tunic appears confined at the breast by a very elegant 
golden ornament of a circular shape. The centre of it seems globular, 
or bubble-shaped. This golden ornament, called by the Romans 
‘‘ Bulla,” was suspended around the necks of those who triumphed 
among the ancients. Hence the propriety of affixing it to the breast 
of Him who “triumphed over death and the grave.” 

No picture of the Passion or the Crucifixion occurs of earlier date 
than the eighth century. It was after the Quinisextum Council that 
it was decreed by the Popes that likenesses of Jesus Christ upon the 
Cross should be multiplied. There is reason to believe that the 
Greeks then painted, for the first time, the Crucifixion. Examples 
might, perhaps, be found in the “tableaux portalifs” which were 
sold in Rome during the time of John V., about the year 686.* But 
if any copies are found, they are very rare at that period. It was 
John VII., a Greek by birth, elevated to the Popedom in the year 
705, who appears to be the first person that consecrated the Cruci- 
fixion, in St. Peter’s Church, at Rome. Twice in the year 706 he 
caused that subject to be represented in the mosaics which covered the 
chapel of that edifice dedicated to the Virgin, under the arch which 
forms the entrance and upon the inner walls. In the first of these de- 
lineations is seen Jesus clothed in a tunic which descends to his heels; 
at the foot of the Cross were two soldiers, one of whom was piercing the 
body of the Saviour with a lance, the other was presenting a sponge 
dipped in vinegar ; on the right hand was St. John, on the left the 
Virgin ; all were standing. The Sun and Moon showed themselves in 
the air, as witnesses of the sacrifice of the God-man. But that 
Divine Being did not appear suffering, His head was erect, His eyes 
were open, and in this way exhibiting an emblem of His immortality.t 
If we compare the description here given by M. David, with the 
figures on the Calf of Man stone, we shall find that they resemble each 
other very nearly. This description, however, shows the parts of the 
stone that are broken off, and leads us to conclude that the stone was 
erected very early in the eighth century. 

The first representations of Christ of which we read were not in 
the abodes of believers, but in those of heretics and heathens ; for 
example, in the chapel of the Emperor Alexander Severus (about 
A.D. 280), where a figure of the Saviour, though here rather to be 
considered as an ideal representation than as a portrait,t stood next 





* Beda Hist. Abbot, Wenmist. 1. 1, ed, 1664, p. 36. 
+ David, Mag. Encycl. Juin, 1812, p, 286. 
t The best authorities on this subject are Gieseler’s ‘ Kirchen Geschichte, 
Minter’s,” “ Sinnbilder und Kunstvorstellungen der Alten Christen,” and Augusti’s 
** Beitriige zur Christlichen Kunstgeschichte.”’ 
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those of Appolonius, of Tyana, of the Patriarch Abraham, and of 
Orpheus.* Even Eusebius, of Cesarea, refuses, on positive religious 
grounds, to procure for the sister of Constantine the Great, a picture of 
Christ ; and no less than a century later, St, Augustine declares that 
as regards the personal appearance of the Saviour nothing was known. 
But the tradition respecting it, however devoid of all historical worth, 
_ was to a body of men but just removed from the habits of beathenism 
necessarily so tempting; and, when the comparative shortness of the 
interval is considered, so credible also, that in defiance of all theolo- 
gical scruples the portraits of Christ became common. The origin of 
them being alternately ascribed to a picture by our Lord Himself, or 
by Pontius Pilate, or by St. Luke, or (according to later views) by 
Nicodemus ; or, as founded upon some manifestly counterfeit, but 
still old manuscripts ;*such, for example, as the letter of Lentulus to 
the Roman Senate, which may possibly be assigned to the third cen- 
tury. In this letter by Lentulus, who (though contrary to history) 
has been called the predecessor to Pontius Pilate in the government 
of Palestine, Christ is described as “a man of lofty stature, of serious 
and imposing countenance, inspiring love as well as fear in those who 
behold Him. His hair is the colour of wine (meaning probably of a 
straw colour), straight and without lustre as low as the ears, but 
thence glossy and, curly flowing upon the shoulders and divided down 
the centre of the head, after the manner of the Nazarenes. The 
forehead is smooth and serene, the face without blemish, of a pleasant, 
slightly ruddy colour. The expression noble and engaging. The nose 
and mouth of perfect form; the beard abundant, and of the same 
colour as the hair, parted in the middle. The eyes blue and brilliant. 
He is the most beautiful among the children of men.”+ Of similar 
character is the description given about the middle of the eighth 
century, by John of Damascus, taken, as he avers, from ancient 
writers. “Jesus,” he says, “was of stately height, with eyebrows 
that met together ; beautiful eyes, regular nose, the hair of His head 
somewhat curling, and of a beautiful colour, with black beard, and 
corn-yellow complexion, like his mother (on which circumstance the 
greatest stress is laid), with long fingers,” &c. Later descriptions are 
more embellished, and evidently follow, in some particulars, that type 
of the Saviour’s countenance which painters had meanwhile adopted ¢ 

We may infer, from what has been adduced, that the stone bearing 
the effigies of the Crucifixion in the old Chapel in the Isle of Man 
was sculptured in the reign of Hdwal, the son of Cadwalader, the son 
of Cadwallen, Prince of Wales, during the Episcopate of Malchus, 
who is styled Bishop of Sodor. Edwal began to reign A.D. 703.§ 





* A very ancient, but much restored mosaic in the Musso Cristiano, in the Vatican, 
belonging possibly to the 3rd century, gives us some idea of the style of physiognomy 
which the heathens attributed to Christ. It is a bearded head, in profile, agreeing 
pretty much with the type of countenance given to the philosophers at that period. 

+ See Didron, ‘‘ Histoire de Dieu, B 229. 

t It was not till the middle ages that the legend of St. Veronica’s handkerchief 
first arose, on which the suffering Red was supposed to have left the impression 
of His face. 

§ See Heylyn’s Bishops of Man, and the Catalogue of the Kings of Man. 
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Christianity was established in the Isle of Man very early. Capgrave 
in the life of Joseph of Arimathea, tells us that Mordavces, a King of 
Man, was converted to Christianity, and had his residence at a city 
called Sodora, about the year 63. This account, however, is rejected 
by most literary men, except Archbishop Spotswood,* who says King 
Cratilinth built a stately Church here and called it “Sodorense 
Fanum,” i.e. the Temple of our Saviour. : 

Ecclesiastical writers of credit, however, agree in stating that &. 
Patric was the first who planted Christianity in the Isle of Man about 
A.D. 444. From that period we have a catalogue of Christian 
Bishops. 





PEDIGREE OF CALVERT, OF BEELEY AND YEAVELEY, 
CO. DERBY. 
1st wife. 2nd wife. 
Hlizabeth, dau. of Wm. Wright, =John Calvert, of Beeley, Gent.,=Dorothy, 2 ux. liv- 
of Longstone, Esq., by his 1 ux. | Will dated 17 April, 1707, was | ing 1709 and 1724. 
Manners Savile. Bap. 21 Dec., | dead in 1724, when a case was | Had £20 a-year out 


1649. Had 4 daughters, 1709 | stated under his Will. Died | of Yeaveley estate. 
and 1724. April 7, 1710, buried at Beeley, | See case in Leak 
where is his monument. MS., Pw ws Jame 

cQueen. 





| | 
ux. Mary, ux. Mr. Wm. . Elizabeth, dau. John Calvert,= 
Mr. Francis Holmes, of Derby, John Calvert. eldest son, m. 
Bunting, of whose dau. Dorothy . Qy. by which and had issue 
Youlgreave, m. Adam Soresby, of wife ; m.at Bee- Ae, 1724, 
Gent. Chesterfield. ley, Robt. Scho- | 
= ler, of et Vv 
8 Sept., 1709. ; 





| | | 

Rev. John Bunting, Hannah, ux. Divothy, ux. Elizabeth, ux. John Calvert= 

m. Ellen Wynt, 5 Rev. Edward Christopher Mr.—Lomas. of Yeaveley. 
Feb., 1739, at Mony- Timperley, Bower,of Qy. if not m. | 
ash. m.16 March, Darley Hall. to a Mr. Ba- ea a 
1739, at Mo- = ker. Fras. Calvert, = 
nyash. of Houndbill, 
_ co. Staff. Esq. 
Steward to 
| Lord Vernon. 








| ae 
Mary, ux. John Amelia, ux. Avery 
Allwood, of Youl- ebb. 
Elizabeth. 


She , Jane, ux. her cousin hesterfield. 
1826. Richard Potter, of (Harriet) Mrs. J. C. Sneyd 
Manchester, Mer- 
chant. 


| 
Mrs. Francis Coates, of You ve, 
whose dau. m. John Pidcock, son 
of Rev. Pidcock, Vicar of Youl- 
greave. 





* Spotswood lib. 1, f. 3. 





NOTES ON BARROW OPENING NEAR CASTLETON. 
BY ROOKE PENNINGTON, LL.B. 


Durine the last three years I have been paying some little attention 
to the Prehistoric Archeology of North Derbyshire. The answers to 
the questions I have propounded to myself are very far from being 
complete, but I have thought that some account of the contents of 
three or four of the more important barrows and circles which I have 
opened would possess some degree of interest. If no definite con- 
clusion can be drawn from them, they will at least add to the 
mass of evidence on the condition of our predecessors in this country. 

The first barrow to which I would draw attention was one upon 
Eldon Hill, about 7 miles N.E. of Buxton. This is, or rather was, 
a mound partially explored by Mr. Bateman in 1861, but not more 
than two or three hours labour appears to have been expended on it. 
I commenced a thorough overhauling of it in August, 1871, my 
friend, Mr. John Tym of Castleton, giving me his valuable assistance. 
The mound was about 5 feet high in the centre, and its diameter (it 
was one of the normal round bowl-shaped barrows) was 49 feet. 
Beginning on the north side we cut a passage 4 feet wide to the 
centre. Occasionally a human bone, probably dragged from its 
resting place by rats, was thrown out. We soon passed through a 
ring of large stones, supporting smaller stones and rubbish within, 
and forming, no doubt, the framework of the tumulus. After this, 
human bones became more plentiful. Some bones (much diseased) 
and teeth of horse were found at about 14 feet from surface ; about 
a foot further on, and at a depth of 2} feet, were some much decayed 
red-deer antlers, and near this, but deeper, was a tine of another 
antler and some teeth of that animal. 

When within 1 foot of the centre of the mound we opened into a 
large cist, which we had dug into in November, 1869, finding therein 
a crushed urn of the ordinary type, ornamented with the thumb-nail 
herring bone pattern. With the urn were the teeth and bones of an 
old man. 

Immediately after passing this cist, the natural soil, down to which 
we had been digging, disappeared; we were in fact in a shallow 
grave. The bones of the water-vole, almost always plentiful in grave 
mounds, came out now literally in spade-fuls. The presence of these 
bones in such large quantities is explained by supposing that the rats, 
resorting originally to the barrows for the purpose of devouring the 
bodies, found them agreeable places of residence, and took up their 
quarters from time to time amongst the loose stones of the tumuli. 
Seeing that it is the water-vole, and not the common rat which 
is thus found, it seems strange that in this, as in many cases, the 
barrow stood on a hill remote from any water whatever, the very 
streams in the neighbourhood being all subterranean (the formation 
is the mountain limestone). I can only suppose that considerable 
physical changes have taken place, and that formerly the growth of 
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forests over the now treeless wastes and the underwood accompanying 
made the now arid valleys humid and swampy. Even in the middle 
ages, the district of the Peak Forest, in which this barrow was, was 
much better wooded than it is now. 

To return to the grave. In it was a tolerably well-preserved 
skeleton of some young person, probably, I should say, not more than 
17 years of age. The body had been placed on its left side, in a 
contracted position, knees into chin, the face looking north. The 
skull was protected by 3 stones, with a cap stone; no regular cist 
however protected the remainder of the body, there were simply a 
number of large pieces of limestone irregularly piled around it. No 
implement was found except what seemed to be a fragment of a 
bone one, and only one little bit of unglazed pottery. A number of 
animal bones accompanied the interment, showing the funeral feast 
to have consisted of bos longifrons, horse, and boar or pig, the latter 
very numerous. : , 

The skull was a good one, decidedly of the elongated form. The 
teeth were magnificent. The ribs were nearly all gone, but the 
long bones remained. This interment was the primary one of the 
whole mound. The cist above mentioned was partially over it, and 
Mr. Bateman’s “find” was at a considerably higher level. Although 
no implement was found the burial is not without interest. If there 
be anything in the “‘ round barrow, round skull” theory, this is an 
exception to the rule. It also shows us the funeral rites performed 
with all the barbaric pomp of feasting, and a large mound laboriously 
piled up upon the occasion of the death of a young person, who 
must have possessed some position other than that won by prowess 
or skill which claimed these attentions. This would point to a recog- 
nition of the superior rank of a chief’s family ; for we know that 
young persons were not thus always honoured; and, indeed, it 
would be absurd to expect that savages would in every case expend 
this labour over the young. I do not, of course, mean to say that 
this is a solitary instance of the kind, but it is a very clear and con- 
elusive one. 

The remaining finds were not important ; they comprised two col- 
lections of human bones in heaps, with one of which was a flint chip 
and some quartz pebbles ; the latter indicative, I think, of a late 
interment. Both the collections of bones were associated with the 
bones of the red-deer. 

A portion of a jet ornament was also found, but with what par- 
ticular interment it had been cast into the tumulus it was impossible 
to say, but probably with the primary one just described. 

Not far from the Eldon Hill barrow is an interesting “ long 
barrow.” This is of great size and extent, and we have only partially 
explored it. In it we found two deposits of unburnt human bones— 
we could not call them skeletons—consisting of fragments of thick 
skulls, teeth, &c., and also an astonishing number of the bones and 
teeth of the Celtic shorthorn, red deer, boar, and goat. No traces 
of chambers or galleries were met with, and only one small piece of 
pottery. 


' 
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The Eldon Hill barrow presents a very good instance of contracted 
burial; as a contrast to it was the Abney Moor sepulchral circle, 
which presented one of the several types of burial by cremation. 
Incinerated bodies are found sometimes in urns, sometimes deposited 
in cists, frequently placed without protection from the superincumbent 
mound upon the natural surface of the ground. The circle-tumulus 
on Abney Moor differed from any of these in containing a quantity of 
burut bones piled up upon a large flat piece of sandstone (the “slate” 
of the locality), and screened from the earth, peat, and stones of which 
the barrow was composed, by a large piece of rock. 

The mound was about 20 feet in diameter and 54 feet high. 
Outside and around was a rampart of earth about a foot high, the 
outside diameter of which was about 50 feet. Upon this rampart or 
annular mound were ten large stones, each upright and about 8 feet 
in height, placed along the rampart’s inner margin. The entire 
sepulchre presented a most interesting relic of antiquity, being quite 
perfect, and standing very conspicuously out amidst the dreary moor- 
land in which it was situated. 

Upon digging into the mound, numerous fragments of bone, both 
burnt and unbuarnt, appeared, and also a few fragments of pottery. 
No entire urn was found, except one which I believe was whole, but 
which was unfortunately completely broken by the men before I got 
to the place. It appears to be of superior make to the ordinary 
barrow pottery. 

In the exact centre of the tumulus was found the interment I have 
referred to. The mass of burnt bone was considerable, it had been 
placed with some care upon the slab, though, as observed, no regular 
cist enclosed it. The only traces of handicraft were two flint flakes, 
a chest flake, and a jet bead. 

That the funeral pyre had been lit upon the spot was manifest 
from the numerous pieces of burnt gritstone and sandstone found 
upon the natural surface beneath the site of the barrow. 

In the immediate vicinity of the circle ate a number of pit-dwell- 
ings, whose artificial character is clearly shown by their being not 
simply depressions in the peat and sub-soil, but actual excavations in 
the rock itself. ' 

Several barrows until recently existed on this moor, but I regret to 
say that the whole have been recently pulled to pieces to supply 
stone for a wall, and that the circle itself has shared the same fate. 
Considering that stone is most plentiful in the locality and can be 
got without difficulty from under one’s feet at any point, the destruc- 
tion of so many antiquities for the sake of the few pounds saved thereby 
is nothing but a piece of vandalism most severely to be reprobated ; 
particularly as the land is for many reasons incapable of cultivation. 

The Eldon and Abney barrows respectively afforded good examples 
of contracted and incinerated burial. The barrow on the top of the 
hill known as Siggett, near Castleton, contained the two modes of 
burial apparently contemporaneous, at any rate side by side. The 
mound was a large circular one. Its diameter appeared to be about 
40 feet, but this could not be certainly ascertained, as some portions 
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had been removed by stone-getters. The centre had, however, never 
been disturbed. Not far from the centre, a foot below the surface, 
was an inverted urn, ornamented with the thumb-nail, containing 
burnt bones. A short distance from this, at a depth of 34 feet, the 
natural surface having been to a slight extent removed, was a fine 
skeleton. Its position was upon its left side, head pointing to the 
N.W., and its legs slightly contracted. With it were some fragments 
of a child’s skeleton, a bronze ring, and a quartz pebble. 

Whatever connection there may be in some districts between the 
bronze period and cremation, I feel pretty sure no such association 
can be made out from Derbyshire interments, and just as burnt bones 
are over and over again found with stove alone, so here we have one 
of the numerous instances in which bronze occurs with a contracted 
skeleton. The quartz pebble also points, 1 think, to a recent period, 

Besides a deposit of burnt bones, some distance from this skeleton, 
we found (3 or 4 feet from it) a skeleton of a boy or girl associated 
with burnt human bones, and another quartz pebble. This interment 
was in the same horizon as the skeleton. About 2 feet in the opposite 
direction, and 2 feet below the surface was a very fine large urn, of 
which the rim was tolerably perfect. The pattern had been impressed 
by means of twisted grass. Within were burnt bones, but no imple- 
ment or relic. 

The last interment of mark was another urn, nearly 4 feet below 
the surface, and almost (as well as we could make out) in the exact 
centre of the mound. This urn had been much crushed, but, on 
putting it together, we found that it presented the (as far as I know) 
rare phenomenon of being entirely destitute of any attempt at orna- 
mentation or impressed pattern. It was completely full of most 
thoroughly consumed bones, some human, others animal, showing 
that both the corpse and the remnants of the funeral feast had been 
together burnt up in the pyre. This interment was, it will be noticed, 
the third upon or in the natural surface, and ‘was in all probability 
the primary one of the tumulus. 

I have prepared notes of several other barrow openings in the neigh- 
bourhood of Castleton, which I hope shortly to lay before the readers 
of the “ Reviquary.” 


¥ 








THE CHURCH BELLS OF CORNWALL: THEIR ARCH#- 
OLOGY AND PRESENT CONDITION. 


BY E. H. W. DUNKIN. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


HunDRED OF PENWITH. 


In the extreme west of Cornwall included within the hundred of Pen- 
with, only eight bells of a medisval type have been discovered, and 
none of these possess any distinctive founders’ shields or initials. 
This is somewhat unfortunate, for with the assistance of these trade- 
devices a clue can frequently be obtained as to the name of the person 
who cast the bells, and hence their antiquity may often be approxi- 
mately ascertained. In the absence, however, of these distinctive 
marks, it is necessary, when endeavouring to determine the age of a 
particular bell, to rely chiefly on the style of the lettering and orna- 
ments, and to compare these with the designs on bells known to 
have been cast by certain founders. Though such a comparison will 
sometimes lead to interesting results, it is not always a safe guide, 
and is frequently apt to mislead rather than to instruct, on account 
of the practice, very prevalent, of transferring the tools and stamps 
which are used in the trade, from one founder to another. In this 
way stamps that have belonged to an early founder sometimes appear 
on bells cast at a later date. 

At St. Just, for instance, there is a difficulty, from this cause, in 
deciding who cast the two mediseval bells in the tower of the parish 
church. The initial crosses, preceding the inscription on both these 
bells, are precisely similar in design to those used by Robert Norton, 
of Exeter, who carried on an active trade as a bell-founder in the 
fifteenth century, and whose trade mark consisted of the figure of a 






































bell between his initials y % * (fig. 1.) But it so happens, that the 





* Mr. my eo ~ ya a has printed a curious record from 
enry VI., ey which +73 appears that ae Nor- 


proceedings in zo, 5 H 
ton, of Exeter, Bellomeker” pad imposed on So Plymtree, Devon, 
and bad stated incorrectly the w t of certain lls cast by him for that parish, 
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same cross is found on bells cast by another founder, who made use 
of a similar stamp with his initials ¢ t (fig. 2), and who seems to have 
obtained possession of Norton’s tools. At Zennor, too, the first and 
second bells probably came from one or other of these medizval 
foundries, the initial cross (fig. 3) on the second having been noticed 
on both makers’ castings, while on each of the bells is a curious stop 
representing two mermaids facing each other. It will be readily 
understood that, at this distance of time, it is quite impossible to 
discover which of these two founders really cast the ‘‘ medisvals” at 
St. Just and Zennor. 

The third bell at Towednack is also of medisval manufacture, and 
has a stop and cross (represented in figs. 4 and 5, slightly smaller than 


Fig. 4. Fig. 5. Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 

















the originals), which Mr. Ellacombe says were used by a founder whose 

initials are t. q. That veteran bell-hunter also observes that all the 

legends which this founder placed on his bells are composed in smalls, 

without any capitals. It should be mentioned, however, in connec- 

tion with Mr. Ellacombe’s statement, that while at Towednack the 

body of the inscription is in ordinary small black-letter text, the first 
detter is a Lombardic capital. 

The only other “ medievals” in Penwith are in the belfry of St. 

Michael’s Mount. Three ovit of the peal of six there, belong to this 

class, but they are now disused, and lie 

with two of the others on the floor of 

the belfry, the bell-frame having been 

removed. So far as I could judge, when 

I inspected these bells a short time since, 

the “ medizvals” appeared to be in o 

sound state, but as they are rather awk- 

wardly placed, and the belfry being at 

the time of my visit very gloomy, I was 

unable to ascertain their condition with 

certainty. The crosses on the fourth 

and fifth (figs. 7 and 8) occur on the 

bells of William Ffoundor, and the origi- 

and in so doing had obtained a larger sum of money for them than he ought to have 


been paid. The original is worth perusing, but as Mr. Ellacombe remarks, it stamps 
Norton as a most dishonest tradesman. 





_ 
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nal peal was very probably cast by him. Indeed, according to a manu- 
script of Dr. Borlase,* there was, on an old bell, recast in 1785, a 
circular stamp, which appears to correspond with the well-known me- 
dallion bearing the words, ‘ William Ffounder me fecit” (fig. 6). 
This fact tends to confirm the opinion we have ventured to express as 
to the probable maker of the existing “medisvals” at the Mount. 
Their date would be about the end of the fifteenth century. 

A word now on the legends. The “ora pro nobis” form appears 
on the second and third at Zennor and the first at St. Just ; St. John, 
St. Mary, and St. Michael being respectively the saints invoked. The 
second at St. Just bears in well formed characters the inscription— 


Protege nirgo pia quos connoco sancta maria 


and on the third at Towednack occurs an epigraph, which is, I believe, 
uncommon— 


Sancti spiritus assit nobis gracias, 
At St. Michael’s Mount the legends are of a more elaborate kind, 
but as they are fully given on a subsequent page, it will be needless 
to repeat them here. 
With these brief remarks I proceed to a more complete description 
of the bells in the hundred of Penwith, arranging the churches in 
alphabetical order for convenience of reference. 


1.—St. Buryawn (3 bells). 


1, Ms. Richarp O Davies O Sampson O HvtcHEens O Warpens O 1681 O 
in bold flat Roman capitals about 1} inch high, resembling the letteri 
on a number of bells in Cornwall cast at the end of the seventeenth an 
beginning of the eighteenth centuries. The coin impressions between the 
words are from a half-crown of Charles II., and are very distinct. Obv.— 
Caro.vs II. Det Gratia. Rev.—Maac. Br. Fra. et Hip. Rex 1676. 
Diameter at the mouth, 373 inches. ’ 


2. VocEM EGO DO VOBIS VOS DATE VERBA DEO R (skeleton of a bell) P. 1688. 
This bell bears the well known trade mark of Roger Purdue, the skeleton of 
a bell between his initials R. P. The inscription is in broad, flat, Roman 
capitals, regularly arranged and characteristic of Purdue’s castings.+ 
Diameter at the mouth, 408 inches. 

3. Virainis O EGREGIZ O vocor O camPpana O Marz O RicuarD: DENNIS : 
Ioun : Kevan: C : W: Below is the date 1738. The lettering on this 
bell is more irregular than on the other two. The coin imp: essions are 
similar to those on the first bell. The same legend occurs on a black letter 
bell at Landwade, Cambridgeshire, and has evidently been reproduced 
from an older bell. It was not cast at a regular foundry, but in the village 
of St. Buryan, and a flaw in it is said to have been occasioned by a man 
suddenly jumping off a hedge, and so shaking the mould before the metal 
was cool. Diameter at the mouth, 46 inches. Through the kindness of 
the Rev. T. B. Coulson, the present Rector, I am enabled to annex the 
account of the disbursements of the Churchwardens when this bell was cast 
in 1738. 





* Parochial Memoranda. 

+ Mr. Lukis (Church Bells, p. 12), has placed the name of Roger Purdue among the 
Salisbury founders, but Bristol would seem to have been his head quarters. There is 
still extant among the archives of the Corporation of Wells, an agreement to cast a 
bell in'1624 between ‘‘ Humhrey Palmer, re wd of the Cittie or Burrow of Welles 
in the county of Som’st, Edw: Barloe and Robert Pointing, Churchwardens of the 
Pishe church of St. Cuthb’te w’thin the said Cyttie or Burrow, and Purdy of 
the Cyttie of Bristoll, Bell founder.”—See Ellacombe’s Bells of the Church, p. 437. 
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“« The charge about casting the Great Bell. 


Paid Mrs. — ngs for 8 Hundred and ones of Bricks and 
Hodghead of i eee 

Paid J: om ache for winsor and ‘stowerbridg Bricks - 

For twenty stricks of sea cole... 

For one hundred fourty 3 pound of iron att 4d. Per pound f for yf furnace... 

Paid Robert Gibbs for 5 days work... 

for six Batt lods of stone__.... 

for stubbs for fireing to dey y*® moulds 

for twenty seems of clay ses 

to a man two Days to peeck the clay .. 

For Reed to make a shilter two several times and bows of tres for Rafters... 


for wero ~ Goods from Hayle 13 horsand3men ... .. pom 


Exps that da: 

Paid Joseph Softy for hang the tackle to strike and raise e yi bell 2 2 days .. 
For 12 sacks of sand to way the bell ... 

Paid for a Tribble Bloock 


Paid Mr. Stephen Bodennor for the use of his bloocks and his a saya . ‘Rope 


and other ropes a 
Paid Will Hutchens for the use of his Bloocks | 
Paid Alex Row the ship carpenter for the use of two bloocks — 
for puting whome Mr. Bodenner sain ro oa 
for puting whome and bring the Bloocks from Penzance 


for puting whome Mr. Bodennor and Will Hutching 0 tain Newling c 
For carring the Bricks and lime from penzance and the Cowl and Mr. Bo- 


dennor tackle to church town horses 42 rz 
to go to penzance with the horses for the goods "12 men and 8 boys ae 
Paid the Bell founder in mony ... Ae * oes 
In spare mettle four score and thirteen (] pound oe 


John Andrews account abought caring Great Bell in Exps. 


Expenses the Day the Bell was Brought Down on the tradesmen and the 
Parishners_... és 

Expenses the Day the bell was wayed and cast .. 

Exp* the Day the Bell was —_ t out of the peet ‘and Rowld into the 
tower 

Exp* the a s the bell was pat up in the tower and wayed ‘and the Beams 
put in the Lower Planchen then spent on the parishners and the trads- 
men for assisting to hall them up and other exp att y® Bell founder... 

Expen’ in bringing whome the s from pees Shee 

Paid the bell founder for Rin ¢ Uillegible 

do. for the Tells whee ie 
“a Grace Thomas for a Hundred & 3 of bord nails and a half 100 of hatch 
y® 
Sire a clapper for the Great Bell 41" p4, per = Kevan 
for altering the hanging of the Great Bell... 


The charge abought the bell on the other side is 
The charges about the Great Bellis... a 





2.—CAMBORNE (6 bells). 
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Peace & Goop NEIGHBOURHOOD (border ornament) 1767 (border ornament). 


Diameter at the mouth. 283 inches, 


Freak Gop Honour THE Kine (border ornament) 1767 (border ornament). 


Diameter at the mouth, 294 inches. 


T: RapHaLL BEL FounDER GLOCESTER 1767 (border ornament). 


Diameter at the mouth, 324 inches. 


PROSPERITY TO THIS PaRIsH 1767 (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 33 inches. 





* “ Sayn” or seine, a net used in the pilchard fishery. 
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5. Mz. Wy. Harris Ms, ANDw. PauLL CHurcH WaRkDEns 1767. 
Below this inscription a border ornament is carried round the haunch. 
Diameter at the mouth, 36 inches. 

6. I To THE CHURCH THE LIVING CALL & TO THE GRAVE DO SuMMON ALL 1767 
_ weight of this bell is said to be 10 cwt. Diameter at the mouth, 40} 
inches. 


These bells, and others from the same foundry that I have examined in Comeall, 
fully bear out the remark of Mr. Lukis, when speaking of the Rudhalls, that “eve: 
thing connected with their castings exhibits care and attention, and shows that 
foundry in all its departments was well looked after.” A ceigtion of the Glouces- 
ter foundry appears in the Journal of the British Archeol tion, vol. xxvii. 

p. 422, from which this extract is taken. . 








8. Crowan (6 bells). 
1. 1729 (border ornament). 
The inscription preceding the date appears to have been filed away. Dia- 
meter at the mouth, 29 inches. 


PROSPERITY TO THIS PaRIsH (border ornament) A (a bell) R (fig. 9) 1729 
(border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 30} inches. 
PgacE & Good NEIGHBOVRHOOD (border ornament) A (a bell) R fig. 9) 1729 
(border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 32} inches. 
Apr : RVDHALL OF GLOCESTER QAST VS ALL 1729 (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 34 inches 
PROSPERITY TO THE CHVRCH OF ENGLAND (border ornament) A (a bell) R (fig. 
9) 1729 (border ornament). 
The inscription is partly hidden by an iron band encircling the haunch. 
Diameter at the mouth, 36} inches. 
I To THE CHVRCH THE LIVING CALL AND TO THE GRAVE DO SVMMON ALL 1729 


The weight of this bell is said to be I2 cwt. Diameter at the mouth; 
40 inches. 


ONnN PE FDOT FDP HAH OOAANKHOOS 
SOSOSOS SOSOHPAM ADSSOSOCMROSHMEBOSS & 


~ 
_ 
— 





4.—Sr. Err (8 bells). 


THo*. Ratpo & R». Carpis - : - CH - : - WaRDENS 1783. 
Immediately below, W™. BILBIE FxCIT with the figure of a bell, a rose, and 
other small ornamental stops. Diameter at the mouth, 294 inches. 
A.P. Buratt & R> Verrant . Co . WARDENS . 1820 . + 
Diameter at the mouth, 30} inches. 
. THomas Ratpa & RIcHARD CARBIS (rose) CH (rose) WARDENS 1783 (rose re- 
peated). Immediately below, W™. BiLBize CHEWSTOKE SOMERSET FECIT 
foliowed by a rose, as above. Diameter at the mouth, 34} inches. 





5.—GULVAL (3 bells). 


O attways O my O Makers O Prares O00 O 1675 O 
flat Roman capitals 1} inch in height. The coin impressions 


Itz O Rina 
in 
are from a shilling temp. Charles II. Diameter at the mouth, 28 inches. 
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The inscription on this bell appears to have been filed away. Diameter at the 

mouth, 294 inches. 

: 1640 : 

This bell bears the same date as the sixth at St. Michael’s Mount, and both 
were evidently cast by the same founder, the 4 in each case being ofa 
uliar shape, and identical. The bell at the Mount bears the letters 
. P., probably the initials of John Pennington, of Bodmin, a bell-founder 
of some repute in the seventeenth century. Diameter at the mouth, 32} 
. inches. 


The following rhymes were formerly suspended in the belfry at Gulval :— 


* Good Sirs ! our meaning is not small, 
That God to Praise assemblies call ; 
And warn the sluggard, when at home 
That he may with devotion come 
Unto the Church and joyn in prayer ; 
Of Absolution take his share. 

Who hears the bells, appears betime, 
And in his seat against we chime. 
Therefore I'd have you not to vapour, 
Nor blame y® lads that use the Clapper, 
By which are scar’d the fiends of hell, 
And all by virtue of a Bell.” * 





6.—GWINEAR (6 bells). 


I CALL ALL YE TO FOLLOW ME 1767. 
Diameter at the mouth, 28 inches. 


GOD PRESERVE THE CHURCH 1767. 
Diameter at the mouth, 284 inches. 


GoD savE THE Kina 1767. 
Diameter at the mouth, 303 inches. 


PENNINGTON® CAST US ALL 1767. 
Diameter at the mouth, 324 inches. 


5. PROSPERITY TO THIS PARISH 1767. 
Diameter at the mouth, 35} inches. 


6. EGO sUM VOX CLAMANTIS’ PARATE 1767. 
Diameter at the mouth, 39% inches. 


On these bells a favourite stop of the Penningtons, having some resemblance to a 
shell, occurs many times. 


7.—GWITHIAN (3 bells). 


1, AB: RuDHALL OF GLOucEsTER cast us 1753 (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 28 inches. 


2. PRoSPERITY TO THIS PaRisH A (a bell) R (fig. 9) 1753 (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 30% inches. r 


3. Fear Gop Honour THE Kine A (a bell) R (fig. 9) 1753 (border ornament). 
Immediately beneath the above and in incised letters, 


W. Guover Rector . W. Horkin & T. HoEKIN CH . WARDENS. 
Diameter at the mouth, 323 inches. 





8.—St. Hizary (2 bells). 
1. 1674. 
In small slender figures, similar to those on two bells of the same date at 
St. Antony in Kerrier. Diameter at the mouth, 293 inches. 

* The belief that evil spirits, storms, and tempests are frightened away at the 
sound of a bell, was very common in medimval days. Thus we frequently find on 
bells the motto, “ Voce mea viva depello cuncta nociva.” , 
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1804. 
From an entry in the parochial accounts of 1804-5, it would appear that 
this bell was cast by John Harvey, who received for it the sum of £20 8s. 3d. 
At the same time Francis Trezise was paid £12 10s. for new wheels and 
beams as per contract. Diameter at the mouth, 31} inches. 


There was formerly another bell at St. Hilary, which I believe was cast in 1674. 
Most of the broken metal has been stolen, and no vestige of an inscription appears on 
the fragments that now remain, which I inspected a short time since under the gui- 
dance of the Vicar. 





9.—ILLoGAN (6 bells). 


Peace & Goop NEIGHBOURHOOD (figure of a bell) 1760 (border ornament). 
This bell has its crown off, and lies on the floor of the belfry. 
Diameter at the mouth, 263 inches. 


Success TO THE GLOCESTER BELLFOuNDRY (figure of a bell) 1760 (border 
ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 28 inches. 


GLory To Gop (figure of a bell) 1760 (border ornament). 
Broken. Diameter at the mouth, 31 inches, 


GLory To Gop on HicH 1760 (border ornament). 
Broken. Diameter at the mouth, 31 inches. 


Tuo. HicHENS AND Bens». Hocking CHURCH WARDENS 1824. 
Immediately beneath the above, 
Harvey & Co. FECIT. 
Cracked. Diameter at the mouth, 32 inches. 


THE LIVING TO THE CHURCH I CALL & TO THE GRAVE I SUMMON ALL 1824. 
Immediately beneath the above, 
Harvey & Co. FECIT. 
Diameter at the mouth, 363 inches. 


The fifth and sixth bells were cast at Hayle, at Messrs. Harvey's Iron Foundry. 
The letters are badly and imperfectly formed. All the bells are more or less cracked 
with the exception of the second ; and the entire peal requires to be recast by a 
practical bell-founder. 





10.—Sr. Just (3 bells). 


1. + see michael ora Fro nobis (figure of a crown). 
The initial cross here used is found on many old bells throughout the 
country. It may be described as a cross patée with trefoils at the angles. 
Church Bells of Devon, fig. 4. The P in “pro” is thé only capital letter 
used - the inscription. Lombardic in character. Diameter at the mouth, 
32 inches. 


2 + Protege uirgo pia quos connoco sancta marin. 
The initial cross is of the same design as that on the first bell. It is ob- 
servable that P is again the only capital letter used in the inscription. It 
would seem, from the use of the P in the legend on the first bell, in an un- 
necessary position, that these bells were cast where a complete series of 
stamps was not at hand, perhaps by an itinerant founder in St. Just itself. 
Diameter at the mouth, 33} inches. 


3. Sr x IvstT.x BRLL x Cast x IN x St x EartTH x 1741 x so x GoD x BLESS 
x Kine x GEorGE. 
This inscription encircles the haunch, and immediately below are the 
names of the churchwardens, thus—_—_—- 


JaMEs x REYNOLDS x JaMES x TREGERE x C= x AND x ADMIRAL x 

VERNON xx WABDENS Xx 

The churchwardens’ accounts for 1741 — to be lost ; it is impossible, 

therefore, to ascertain to what extent the — Admiral Vernon ici- 

pated in the parochial affairs of St. Just. It has been surmised, with much 

my em! however, that he was appointed as an honorary churchwarden 
y the parishioners, in recognition of his services in the West Indies. The 


Roman capitals on this bell are about 1} inch in height, and resemble those 
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used on the third at St. Buryan. It is said to weigh about 11 cwt., and is 
now exposed to the weather on the leads of the tower, the clock striking on 
it. Diameter at the mouth, 37} inches. 





11.—Sr. Ives (2 bells). 


RicHaRD HIcHENS Esq®. Mayor. 
Beneath the above, 
M. M. T. T. Jons. & W. H. CouRcH WARDENS . CopPpeR House Founpry. 
Beneath again, 
Ja*. OsTEY . MaKeER . 9 JuNE 1830. 
Diameter at the mouth, 36 inches. 


JaMeEs HatsE Esqe. M.P. 
Beneath the above, 
Martrsew Masor . THomas TREMEARN, JUN®. & WitLiaM HicHEeNs CHURCH 
Beneath again, [WaRpens . Sr. Ivzs. 
JUNE 1830 
J*, OaTEY . FECIT. 
Diameter at the mouth 48 inches. 


12.—LELanT (6 bells). 
Tartor OXFORD 1836 
Diameter at the oy ets inches. 
TaYLor FEcIT OXFORD 
Diameter at the ao, er inches. 


TAYLOR FECiIT OXFORD . 1836, 
OBEY OUR CALL THE RIGHT THE GOOD OLD way, 
(SHUN SCHISMS, WILES ;) NOR FROM IT EVER STRAY. 
Diameter at the mouth, 297 inches. 


Taytor Frecit OXFORD 1836. 
Diameter at the mouth, 32 inches. 


Taytor Frectr OXFORD 1836. 
Diameter at the mouth, 34} inches. 


Taytorn Fecir OXFORD 1836. 
Wi4* Bosustow CuuncH WARDEN. 
Below on the waist is the following : 


Gtory BE To Gop oN HIGH 
THE DAY OF REST AGAIN COMES ROUND 
Day To ALL BELIEVERS DEAR: 
THE SILVER TRUMPETS LOUDLY SOUND 
THAT CALL THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL 
YE PEOPLE ALL, OBEY THE CALL, 
AND IN JEHOVAH’S COURTS APPEAR. 


This bell is said to weigh 8 cwt. Diameter at the mouth, 38 inches. 








13.—Sr. Levan (3 bells). 
1. Tuomas * Ionn : C W 1696. 
- In letters somewhat corroded and indistinct. This bell is cracked. 
Diameter at the mouth, 28} inches. 
2. Ios: THomas Rost. Bennet Ca=Wanpens A (a bell) R (fig. 9) 1754 (border 
ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 283 inches. 
: 1641 : in broad flat figures, without further inscription. 
Diameter at the mouth, 33} inches. 





14,—Manrazion (1 bell). 
The ancient chapel here has been rebuilt, and only a very small bell hangs in a cot 
at the end of the western gable. 


(To be continued. ) 





ON AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER BY DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
BY THE REV. J. 8. DOXEY. 


Taz Rev. Dr. Taylor to whom the following letter is addressed, 
was for many years an intimate friend of Dr. Johnson. In 1740 
he was presented to the valuable living of Market Bosworth, and 
in 1745 was installed a Prebend of Westminster. By appoint- 
ment from the Dean and Chapter he also received in succession 
the following preferments, all of which he held with his Rec- 
tory of Market Bosworth, viz., Preacher at the Chapel in the 
Broadway, Westminster; the Curacy of St. Botolph, Aldersgate; 
and the Rectory of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. According to 
Boswell’s statements he was “a wealthy and well beneficed clergy- 
man, a diligent justice of the peace, and presided over the town 
of Ashborne, in which he had a residence * (opposite the Grammar 
School), and to the inhabitants of which he was very liberal. He 
had consequently a considerable political influence in the county of 
Derby, which he employed to support the Whig interest represented 
by the Devonshire family. In size, figure, countenance, and manner, 
he resembled a hearty English squire, with the parson superinduced. 
He was fond of agricultural pursuits, and took especial interest in 
breeding and rearing cattle. There was in his character little con- 
geniality of any sort with that of Dr. Johnson, who, however, spoke 
of him as a man having a very strong understanding. Johnson cer- 
tainly paid great attention to Dr. Taylor, frequently corresponding 
with him, and occasionally visiting him at Ashbourne. Their having 
been at school and college together might in some degree account for 
this; but, adds Boswell, Sir Joshua Reynolds has furnished me with 
a stronger reason, for Johnson mentioned to him that he had been told 
by Taylor he was to be his heir.” However this be, Dr. Taylor out- 
lived Dr. Johnson, at whose funeral in Westminster Abbey he read 
the burial service. Dr. Taylor died February 29, 1788. He was the 
author of a “ Letter to Dr. Johnson on the subject of a Future State ;” 
he also published several Sermons, but from the peculiarity of their 
style it is supposed that Johnson had some share in their composition. 
The Rev. Mr. Hayes published a work with the significant title of 
Sermons left for publication by the Rev. John Taylor, LL.D. 
The letter is franked by Thrale. 


Drak Sir, 
That neither of us can in all these months find time to write to the other is 
7 strange. We seem to try who can forbear longest. You see I have yielded at 
t, 


My hope of coming down in the sunshiny months has been long over. My work 
will, I am afraid, hold me here to the end of September. I am held, however, by no 
other impediment, for I know not when [ have been so well for many years past. 

Of your health 1 expected that you would have given me some aecount. Have you 





* Here a fine portrait of Dr. Johnson by Sir Joshua Reynolds is still to be seen. 
Dawson and Hobson’s ‘‘ Ashbourne,” 1839, p. 40. 
© 
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been at Kedlestone * and are you better for it? Is your head easy and your appe- 
tite good? All this I wish I could come to examine, but must be for the present 
content to hear, if you will be content to tell me. 

Nothing very memorable has happened since your departure from London, except 
the failure of Fordice,+ who has drawn upon him a larger ruin than any former Bank- 
rupt. Such a general distrust and timidity has been diffused through the whole com. 
mercial system, that credit has been almost extinguished and commerce suspended, 
There has noi since the year of the South Sea} been, I believe, such extensive distress 
or so frightful an alarm. It can however be little more than a panick terrour from 
which when they recover, many will wonder why they were frighted. 

Do not be long without writing me a letter and let me know very fully bow you do, 


I am, Dear Sir, Yours, &c., 
Sam: JoHNSON, 


August 15, 1772. 


PEDIGREE OF GREAVES, OF THE GREAVES OR GREVES, 
BEELEY. 


Tus ancient family took their name from a place called 
The Greaves or Greves, in the parish of Beeley, where 
they resided as early as the reign of Henry III. John 
Greaves, their descendant, was a joint purchaser of the 
Manor of Beeley in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. They 
resided here till about 1700. 








Arms—Per bend, vert and gules, an eagle displayed, or. 
Crest—An eagle displayed, or, winged, gules, issuing from 
a wreath. 


John Greaves,= Alice, dau of 
of the Greaves, | Wm. Bowne, 
in Beeley. 


of Holme. 











| FE 
John Greaves, of Greaves. =Ellen, dau. of John Slack, William. 
in Beeley. of Brough. Richard. 
Emma. 
Elizabeth. 





BRR 
Jobn Greaves,=Dorothy, dau. of William. Richard Greaves, = Margaret, dau. 








of Greaves, | George Alleyn,of | Edward. of Birchover. of Henry Tup- 
and Wood- Woodhouse. Charles. per, of Darley. 
house. Abraham. 
| 1} | Itt ld | | 
John Greaves, = Barbara, ux. Thomas 2 George. 7 Joseph Greaves. 
of Rowsley. | Bagshawe. 3 Richard, = 
Ann. 4 Gilbert. | 
Dorothy. 5 Robert. Charles Greaves, 
6 Roger. of Wocdhouse. 


8 ThomasGreaves. 


| 
John Greaves, Esq., of Stanton, =Ann, dau. of George Birds, of Stanton 
Woodhouse, said by Burke to be Hall [sister of Thos. Birds, who erected 
father of Wm. Greaves, of Math- her monument in Beeley church.] She 
field, ancestor of C. S. Greaves, died 25 May, 1700. 
Esq. Mr. Swift has, however, 
an abstract which states he died 
8. p., also his Will which shows it. T. N.L 








* In the park of Lord Scarsdale, at Kedleston, is a well of sulphureous water, which 
for its diuretic and antiscorbutic qualities has for years been in repute. 
+ Fordice was the representative of a firm of Bankers in London. 
} Failure of the South Sea project in 1720. 

















BELL INSTRUCTIONS. 


For TAKING Ruspines oF INscRIPTIONS ON BELLS; OR OTHER RAISED 
LEeTTERS.— Supply yourself with strips of thin Patnter’s Demy paper of 
this sort (or if that be not at hand cap-paper will do), of 3 or 4 inches 
in width, and bits of black UPPER LEATHER,* which may be picked up 
in any village cobbler’s shop. Lay the paper over the inscription, or 
border, or any other mark or ornament, keeping it steady as best you 
may; then rub the paper with the b/ack side of the leather, where you 
FEEL the letters or stamps, and they will soon stare you in the face 
(though before, perhaps, they were illegible), and you will be pleased 
with your own quick and handy work. It may be well to brush the 
letters first of all with a dry hard brush. Rubbings may be made by 
reaching round a bell, when from some impediment or other you may 
not be able to get round to read it. Write upon each paper the bell 
it belongs to, and mark where one strip joins another. These rub- 
bings are best taken by two persons, as the paper is then held steadier, 
and the rubbings more accurately done. Paper-hangers’ lining paper 
is very good and convenient for the purpose. 





For TAKING SQuEEZES OF STAMPS OR OTHER ORNAMENTS ON BELLS.— 
Provide yourself with squares of Common Pipe C1ay, such as is used 
in every household. Put each square in a cloth, and soak it in water 
for a few hours (perhaps a night). Then take it out, and work it 
up till it is twice as stiff as glazier’s putty, and in that state it may 
be kept a long time fit for use in a wet cloth in a Mackintosh 
sponge bag or tin box. Also provide yourself with small tin boxes of 
various sizes. Take a lump of the tempered clay, just enough to 
cover what you intend to squeeze ; work it, and pat it, and flatten it, 
with your hand, and then dab it on to the object, pressing it in. 
Do not let it remain long enough to stick, but remove it care- 
fully at once, and lay it aside, placing it on paper in the tin box ; 
cover it well with paper, that it may not shake about; it will then 
keep safely in a damp state till you get home, or can take a cast 
in Plaster of Paris while it is in a damp state. To do this you must 
remove the squeeze from the box, and lay it on a paper or a flat sur- 
face ; trim the edges with a wetted knife, and hedge it round with 
paper the width of the thickness you wish to make the cast ; then 
pour on the plaster ; as soon as that is set, separate the cast carefully 
from the clay, and. take another cast. If the plaster is good, and you 
get expert at it, you may take two, three, or four casts from the same 
squeeze, while the clay remains damp; and after all you may pre- 
serve the squeeze in a hardened state. If you find it difficult to 
separate the one from the other, just damp the back of the squeeze. 

It will be advisable to brush out what you intend to take with a 
hard dry brush ; do not blow upon it, for if you do the clay will stick 





_ * Heel ball is better suited for rubbing monumental brasses or other incised letter- 
ing than for bells and raised inscriptions. ree 
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to the metal, and you will fail; neither need you use any oil. By a 
little practice you will soon become an expert workman. 





In COPYING IN WRITING rue insoriPtions on bells, it is quite 
essential that they be /iteral copies ; every error in spelling, and every 
turned letter or other error being carefully noted. Every cross, every 
stop between the words, and each mark, initial, border, coat of arms, 
crest, or other ornament, should be carefully noted and copied. 





BRIEFS COLLECTED AT WEST QUANTOXHEAD, CO. 
SOMERSET. 


BY G. W. MARSHALL, ESQ., LL.M. 


In the Register of the above parish there is a list of Briefs similar to 
that mentioned at Stanton St. John, by Mr. Peacock,* except that it 
does not extend over so great a length of time. It commences in 
1712, at which date*the older register-books were copied into the 
present, and ends in 1733. I add a copy of the first page of entries, 
and notes of a few more added, to show the extent to which they go. 
When I looked over the Register I did not think them of sufficient 
general interest to induce me to make any further notes. 


fue Briefs rec’. att y® Trienial Visitation att Dunster Septembr y® 10th 1712. 
Rec‘. y® 5 following Briefs from y® X*warden Septembr y¢ 11th 1712. PJ Phipps 


Rect*. 
Septembr. 28, 1712. 
Imp**. Collected y® upon y® Brief for St. Clements Church at Hastings Damage 
1550" & upwards the Sume of Ninepence. 
Septembr. 2241712. _ 
Collected y" upo y® Brief for Whitchurch in y¢ County of Salop damage 5497 
& upwards #1 Sume of One Shilling & iesaee.” P 
Octobr. 5th 1712. 
Collected y® upo y® Brief for Rich*, Salter (loss p fire &c. 1720" &c.) y® Sume 
of Ninepence, 
Octobr. 5th 1712. 
Collected y® upon y* Brief for West-Tilbury Church in y® County of Essex 
Damage 1117" & upwards y® Sume of Ninepence. 
October 13th 1712. Collected y® upon y* Brief for Battle-Bridg in Southwark loss p 
fire 12254 & upwards y® Sume of two Shillings 
These 4 Briefs following were rec’ fro y° old X“warden Septembr. 14th 1712 p me 
J: Phipps Rect*. ‘i 
Septembr. 14th 1712. 
Collected y® upon y® Brief for Thames Street in y® psh of Allhallows London loss p 
fire 1111" & upwards y* Sume of Elevenpence halfe-penny. 
Septembr. 14th 1712. Collected y® upon y® Brief for Charles Empson loss p fire 2000 
& upwards y® Sume of one shilling two pence. 
September 211712. Collected y® upon y* Brief for Adderley church in y® County of 
Salop Damage & upwards y® Sume of Nine Pence. 
Septembr. 28th 1712. 
Collected y® upon y® Brief for Little Brickhill &c. lose by fire 1270! & upwards y° 
Sume of E'even pence halfe penny. 
The cwo following Briefs were rect p Osmond Arney att Dunster Visitaco y® 15th of 
Octobr. 1712. 





* “ Retiguary” Vol. X. 
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The 2 Briefs following wre rec’ fro y® X**wardens ffebr. 10th 1712. 
March y? 8th Laninne Collected y2 upon y® Brief for Pensford Church damage 2742" & 
pwards y® Sume of One Shilling & Sixpence. 
March 8th 1712. Collected y® upon y® Brief for Coleorton church &c. damag 24124 & 
upwards y® Sume of Eightpence. 
Memorandu y® fforegoing Briefs were published according to Act of Parliamt. 


The foregoing is an exact copy of the first page of briefs, I now only 
give the name of place, date, damage, and sum collected, in a tabular 
form for the sake of brevity. 


When Amount. 
collected: Name of Place. Damage. _ collected. 
£ 


s. d. 

22 Aug. 1718. Woodham-fferrys church, co, Essex 

28 June 1713. Warmingham church, co. Chester 

2 Aug. 1713. Burton upon Trent church, co. Stafford .. 
28 Aug. 1713. Wm. Adams, co. Stafford, loss by fire 
26 June 1713. Southwell church, co. Nottingham 

5 July,1713. Witheridge Chilton, loss by fire 
18 Oct®. 1713. Quadford church, co. Salop 

1 Nov. 1713. St. Mary church, Devon, loss by fire 

8 Nov. 1713. St. Margaret Atcliffe church, Kent 
92 Nov. 1718. Shipwash church, co. Devon ... ... .. 
29 Nov. 17138. Rudgley, co. Stafford, loss by fire ... wn 
13 Dect.1713. St. John Baptist church, Southover, Sussex eee 
17 June 1714. Blan:ford-forum, Dorset, damage b > 
28 M-y 1714. Bottisham, co. Cambridge, yoo ty hyd 
20 June 1714. Leighton church, co. Salop 7 

9 May 1714. Dorchester, co. Dorset, Me by fire ... 
25 July 1714. Burslem church, co. Stafford op ate 
24 Oct.1714. Will. Bowyer, London, loss by eae 
81 Oct. 1714. Warwick & Preston-Baggott, loss nin fire 

7 Nov. 1714. Ruthen church, co. Denbigh 
21 Nov.1714. New Shoram church, co, Essex ., 
19 Dec. 1714. Torksey church, co. ‘Lincoln 
26 Dec. 1714. All Saints church, Derby 
29 May 1715. ‘‘ Collected upon Fe Cowkeepers brief Joss ” 
12June1715. Kentford, co. Suffolk, loss by fire ... ... 
19June1715. Dryneton & Slimbridge, loss by fire . 
26June1715. St. Mary’s church, Lichfield ... ... 
21 Aug.1715. St. Peter’s church, Chester .. nab 
24 July 1715. Blymhill church, co. Stafford . ove 
13 Nov.1715. Walkerith & Wrexham, Lincoln, loss by fire ... 
20 Nov.1715. Leverpool, Lancashire, loss by tire ... ... .. 
27 Nov. 1715. Mitcha & Lythwood, Surrey, loss by fire... 

4 Dec. 1715. St. Giles church in Neweastle-under-Line 
11 March1715. New church in — co. Durham . 
20 July 1716. Spalding, loss by = 
¥ yond 1716. Upton & Deneford (?)1 loss by fire 

ug. 1716. Themes Street, loss — fire one 

Ane. 1716. John Avon, loss b ous 

8 Feb. 1716. Ridgmont, co. Bodtord, loss by fire ... 
20 Jan. 1716. Ottery St. Mary, co. Devon, loss by fire ... 

2 Dec. 1716. Hounds Ditch City of London, loss by fire 
28 Dec. 1716. Chelmarsh & Rylon com. Salop ete 


26 & 27 Dec*. ; For y* Reformed Episcopal Churches in Great el | 
1716. Poland & Polish Prussia &c. __... 
26 May 1717. Great Bedwin, co. Wilts ... ... 
30'June1717. Harstoft, co. Derb 
Benenden church & steeple... 
» Serr. church ... ee 


> 
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PEDIGREE OF SAVILE, OF HILL TOP, 
IN BEELEY. 


From Abstract of Title to Brassington. Church Notes, d&c., &e. 


Arms—Argent, on a bend, cotised, sable, three owls 
of the field. 
Crest—An owl, argent, charged with a trefoil, gu/es. 


— SaVILE (said on his ndson’s monument= 

in Beeley Church, that this family was of the 

Saviles of Howley). Settled at Beeley about 
ARMS OF SAVILE. 1600. 





| 
Anthony Savile, brother and 
Trustee of William, on pur- 
chase of Estates, Brassing- 


| 
William Savile, of Bakewell,=Jane, dau. of William 
Gent., 1639-1646. died 16 


Dec., 1648, bur. in Bakewell 


church. 


Gilbert, of Bakewell, 
Gent. 


ton, 1639-1646. 





| 
George Savile, win Savile, of=Dorothy, 


of Beeley, 

died 16 oot” 

1675, aged 43 
years, 8. 

Buried at 

ley, where is 

his monument. 


Hill Top, Bee- 
ley, Esq., bro- 
ther and heir. 
Will dated 14 
April. 1676, 
died 9 June, 
1676. Bur. at 
Beeley, where 
is his monu- 
ment. 


dau. and 
heir of 
William, 
and Do- 
rothy 
Steven- 
son, of 
Matlock. 
Settle- 
ment 10 
April, 
1661, bur. 
at Beeley. 





Manners Sa- 
vile, ux. Wm, 


from Bas- ux. Francis 
sano.) 
Ni hal 


Clegg, of 
Cc iy + Dd 





(Hunter 
from Bas- 
sano.) 
Grace,died from Bas- 
before her 
father. 
Susannah, 


Inn, 


She buried 10 


sano.) Oct., 1654. 


living 1658. 





- 
George Savile, 
Esq., of Hill 
Top, erg 


and South 
HouseGrange, 
bothin Derby- 
shire. Sheriff 
1699. Will 

dated 6 May, 
1734, died 16 
same year, 8. 
p. devised to 
his nephew, 

John Gilbert, 
of Locko, sole 

exor. 


X 


Ibn Savile, 
Esq., of South 
House Grange, 
died 10 Oct., 

1734, 8. p. de- 
vised his es- 
tates in Elton, 
Monyash, Mat- 
lock, North 

Lees, &c., to 
to his nephew, 
John Gilbert, 
sole executor. 


J 





Buried at Beeley, where is 
their monument. 


1st husbd. 


| 
Geo. Dale,=Jaue Savile=Henry Gilbert, 
of 


of Flayg, 
and had one 
posthumous 
a: 
who died an 
infant. See 

Dale Ped. 


2nd husbd. d | it | 
other 
children 
died be- 

fore 

their 
fatber. 


Locko, Esq., 
married before 
A°. 1686. 











John Gilbert, nep. and heir, 
took name of Cooper, of 
pen Hing, Ee. sepee GILBERT, OF 


1 
Vv 


LOCKO. 
T. N. 1 
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. THE CHURCH BELLS OF DERBYSHIRE, DESCRIBED AND 
ILLUSTRATED. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETC., ETC., ETO. 
(Continued from page 40. ) 


TIDESWELL. 


Tuis fine old church—one of the largest and most interesting in the 
county—is dedicated to St. John the Baptist. It contains a peal of 
six bells, one of which is medizval, and a “ Ringers’” bell, but no 
sanctus. 


Ist beI—CANTATE (ornament fig. 106) DOMINO (ornament fig. 106) 
CANTICVM (ornament fig. 106) NOVVM 1705 (ornament 
fig. 106 repeated). (‘‘O sing unto the Lord a new song.”) In one 
line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. Beneath the in- 
scription is the mark, ‘‘S S Ebor,” in a scroll-shield (fig. 75) of Samuel 
Smith, bell-founder, of York. 

2nd bell-—GOD (border fig. 11) SAVE (border fig. 11) HIS (border fig. 11) 
CHVRCH (border fig. 11) 1659 (border fig. 11). Mark of 
George Oldfield G 9 with cross, crescent, and star (fig. 33) (border 
fig. 16). In one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. 

3rd belI—ALL (border fig. 16) GLORY (border fig. 16 placed upright) BEE 
(border fig. 16) TO (border fig. 16) GOD (border fig. 16) ON 
(border fig. 16) HIGH (border fig. 16) 1659 (border fig. 16) 
In one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. Below the 
inscription is the mark of George Oldfield G g with cross, crescent, 
and star (fig. 38) (border fig. 16). The cutting out of the letter 
and the introduction of the G is more —_ defined than usual, 
and there is a line both above and below the G. 

4th bell— + (cross fig. 106) CEiti We E6elis Biabeo Women 
@abrielis. (‘Sent from Heaven I bear the name of Gabriel.”) 
In one line round the haunch in old English letters with Lombardic 
capitals of remarkably good and early character. 

5th bell-THO (border fig. 11) MIDLETON (border fig. 11) GEO 
(border fig. 11) BONER (border fig. 11) THO (border fig. 11) 
REDFEARNE (border fig. 11) WARDENS (border fig. 11) 
16 59 (border fig. 11). In one line round the haunch in Roman 
capital letters. 

6th bell SOLI DEO GLORIA IN E*®CELCIS jy7a4y 
DANIEL HEDDERLY FOUNDER. In one line 


round the haunch in Roman capitals. The ee may be ren- 
dered ‘‘To God alone be Glory in the highest.” On the waist, in in- 
cised leitters, are the churchwardens’ initials— 


RN 
R i Cc WwW 
T N 
Ringers’ bell—The ‘‘ Ringers’ bell” is fixed in a box in the Ringers’ Room ; it 
bears an encircling border, fig. 109, but no inscription. 
The 1st bell is the only example which has as yet come under my 
notice in this county, from the York foundry ; others, however, may 
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yet come to light. This bell was cast by Samuel Smith, Senior. 
There were two bell-founders of the name of Samuel Smith, father and 
son, in York. The father (who succeeded his father, James Smith, 
in 1663) died in 1709, four years after the date on this bell. 
The son, who was Sheriff of the city in 1723, died in 1731; 
he lived in Micklegate, and had his bell-house, or foundry, on Toft 
Green. At the same period as this bell was cast there were two other 
bell-founders in York. These were both named Edward Sellers or 
Sellors, father and son. The elder of these was Sheriff of the city in 
1703, and died about 1724; the younger was Sheriff of the city in 
1731, and died in 1764. 

The 2nd, 3rd, and 5th bells were cast by George Oldfield in 1659; 
they bear the altered mark, with the remains of the letter h, of Henry 
Oldfield, fig. 38. Thomas Midleton, Thomas Redfern, and George 
Bower were churchwardens in 1658, 59, and 60. The name Bower is 
spelt Boner on the bell. 

The 4th bell—a “Gabriel bell”—is particularly interesting and 
early. It bears the somewhat unusual hexameter inscription, Missi 
De Celis Habeo Nomen Gabrielis. 


For rubbings and castings of these interesting bells, I am indebted to my friend, 
J. W. Carillon, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.S.S. 





WORMHILL.* 


THERE are six bells in this church, which is dedicated to St. Margaret. 
Until 1863 there was only one beil here; in that year the old bell was 
discarded, and a new peal of six cast by Taylor, of Loughborough, put 
up. These six bells are the six largest of a peal of eight cast by 
Taylor & Son on speculation, with the intention of hanging them at 
their foundry for the purpose of illustrating church bell-work. They 
are believed to be, in point of size and weight, by far the smallest peal 
of church bells in existence. 
Ist bellI—J TAYLOR & CO., LOUGHBORO, 1863. In Roman 


capital letters in one line round the haunch. 


2nd beI—J TAYLOR & CO LOUGHBORO 1863. In Roman 


capital letters in one line round the haunch. 


3rd beI—J TAYLOR & CO LOUGHBORO 1863. In Roman 


capital letters in one line round the haunch. 


4th beI—J TAYLOR & CO LOUGHBORO 1863. In Roman 


capital letters in one line round the haunch. 


5th beI—J TAYLOR & CO LOUGHBORO 1863. In Roman 


capital letters in one line round the haunch. 
6th belI—J TAYLOR & CO LOUGHBORO 1864, In Roman 
capital letters in one line round the haunch. 
The whole peal was supplied with the date 1863, but the tenor 
being found defective was returned to the makers, and recast by them 
in 1864; hence the difference in dates on the bells. 


* For these I am indebted to J. Wilson Carillon, Esq., of Wormhill. 

















Reiquary; Vol. XIV. 
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HATHERSAGE.* 


Tere are six bells in this church besides the Sanctus bell. It is 
dedicated to St. Michael. 


1st bell—E (border fig. 11) MERO (border fig. 11) MOTU border fig. 11) 


HIC (borderfig.11) HABITANTIUM (border fig.11). Inone 
line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. Above and below 


the inscription is an encircling border (fig. 11). 

%&d blI—-EX DONO THO: BAGSHAW ARM : CuluS 
INSIGNIA (border fig. 11) Crest of the family of Bagshaw, an 
arm couped at the elbow holding a bugle horn (fig. 83). 


8rd belI—GLORIA IN EXSELSIS DEO 1659 Crest and initials 
R E of R Eyre, hyd (fig. 101). The crest on this bel! is the same 


as on the 5th (fig. 98) between the initials R and E in plain capital 
letters. 
4th bell—efs Cross patée in a shield (fig-&5) Tos Fb FRuina Saluet 
ti irgo “FXuterina. In one line round the haunch in old Eng- 
lish letters, with highly ornate Lombardic capitals. 


5th blI-TYVO NOMINE DULCIDINA VOCIS CANTABO 
round the haunch in Roman capital letters of highly ornate charac- 


ter. CW GE _ 1657. Below the date are the letters 1, 


(fig. 101) and repeated on either side are the crest and initials of R 
Eyre (fig. 98). The initials R E, are ornate, and are below the 
crest ; not on either side as on the 3rd bell. 


6th bell—| fhe | |GLORIA| |IN| |EXCELSIS| |DEO | 1617| 
| P| |= 7E}| in Lombardic capital letters of remarkably clear 


character. In the initial G of GLORIA is a fylfot cross (fig. 37). 
The founder’s initials, P H, (fig. 77) are Lombardic, with cable pat- 
tern border above and below, of the same general character as the 
inscription on the third bell at Beeley. The 8 in “excelsis” turned 
backward way. 


Sanctus belli—orate pro atabic rag jsraqor tohanne bx e 
— pro animabus Robert yr Johanne uxoris ejus.”) In one 
ne round the haunch in old English letters. Over the word 
atabte is a shield of the arms of Padley (fig. 100), and over the 
word {ohamme is o similar shield bearing the arms of Eyre 
(fig. 99). The letters of the name “ Robert Eyr” are turned in 
various ways and appear a strange jumble. 

The family of Bagshawe, of which Thomas Bagshawe, immortalised 
on the 2nd bell, was a member, is one of considerable antiquity and 
influence in the county ‘of Derby. It was originally of Bagshawe, 
in the parish of Chapel-en-le-Frith, and branches settled at The Ridge, 
Ford Hall, The Oaks, Hucklow, Abney, Litton, Tideswell, Hathersage, 
and other places in the district. A Thomas Bagshawe was of The 
Ridge in the time of King Stephen, and from him the main line, 
through the Bagshawes of Abney, seems to have sprung. There have 
been many distinguished men in this family. Among these were Ed- 


* For casts of these bells I am indebted to R. J. Daniel-Tyssen, Esq., F.S.A. 
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ward Bagshawe, Treasurer of the Middle Temple ; his sons, Edward, 
a Nonconformist controversial writer, and Henry, who was Prebendary 
of Durham ; John Bagshawe, High Sheriff of the county in 1696; and 
his brother, the Rev. William Bagshawe, “The Apostle of the Peak,” 
author of “ De Spiritualibus Pecci,” and other works. The Bagshawes 
held the office of Forester of the King’s Forest in the High Peak, and 
to this circumstance it is said they owe their armorial bearings. The 
arms are—argent, a bugle horn, sable, stringed, vert, between three 
roses, gules. Crest—An arm couped at the elbow and erect, proper, 
grasping a bugle horn, sable, stringed, vert. 








Bos 


\S 


EYRE, PADLEY. BAGSHAWE. 


Robert Eyre, of Padley, and Joan his wife, to whom the Sanctus is 
a mortuary bell, was third son of Nicholas Eyre, of Hope. He fought 
at the battle of Agincourt, and is said to have been the chief builder 
of Hathersage church, where a monument to his memory exists. He 
married Joan (Johanna) daughter and heiress of Robert Padley, Lord 
of the Manor of Hathersage. She died in 1463, and her husband, 
Robert Eyre, was living in 1433 (12 Hen. VI.) The issue of this 
union was eleven sons and four daughters, and from these the various 
and wide-spread branches of the Eyre family, ennobled in one branch 
by the title of Earl of Newburgh, have sprung. The family of Padley, 
into which that of Bernake merged about the time of Edward L, 
was seated at Padley, in Hathersage ; the heiress, Joan, as already 
stated, married Robert Eyre, and thus conveyed to him the family 
possessions. . 

The arms of Eyre are—argent, on a chevron, sable, three quatrefoils, 
or. The crest—a human leg armed, couped at the thigh, quarterly, 
argent and sable ; spurred, or. The arms of Padley and Bernake are— 
argent, three horse barnacles, sable. This Sanctus bell, commemo- 
rating this Robert Eyre and Joan Padley, his wife, is of the XV. cen- 
tury, and is therefore one of the oldest remaining bells. The R. Eyre 
whose crest and initials appear on the 3rd and 5th bells, was of this 
same family. 
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The following bell ringing laws at Hathersage date to about 1660— 


** You gentleman that here wish to ring, 

See that these laws you keep in everything ; 

Or else be sure you must without delay, 

The penalty thereof to the ringers pay. 

First, when you do into the bellhouse come, 

Look if the ringers have convenient room ; 

For if you be an hinderance unto them, 

Fourpence you forfeit unto these gentlemen. 

Next if you do here intend to ring 

With hat or spur, do not touch a siring ; 

For if you do, your forfeit is for that 

Just fourpence down to pay, or lose your hat. 

z you a bell eg ae without delay 
‘ourpence unto the ringers you must ; 

Or if you strike, ater @ or do abuse, “ad 

You must ‘pay fourpence for the ringers’ use. 

For every oath here sworn ere you go hence, 

Unto the poor then you must pay. twelve pence ; 

And if that you desire to be enrolled 

A Ringer here, these orders keep and hold. 

But whoso doth these orders disobey, 

Unto the stocks we will take him straightway ; 

There to remain untill he be willin 

To pay his forfeit and the clerk a shilling.” 





MACKWORTH. 


THERE are three bells in this church. In the time of Edward VI. 
there were “two great belles in the steple & a lytell bell in the 
churche j handbell & a lytell bell.” The church is dedicated to St. 
Mary. The rubbings and casts have been taken for me by Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope. 


Ist belI—GOD (border fig. 10) SAVE (border fig. 10) THE (border fig. 10) 
KING (border fig. 10) 1662 (border fig. 10). Inone line round 
the haunch in what may be called Gothic Roman capital letters. 
Below the inscription the mark of George Oldfield (fig. ). TheG 
of Lombardic form ; remains of the h of Henry Oldfield. 


2nd bell—efe (cross fig. 277 FRESVS BE OYR 
SP EE) 1612 In Lombardic capital letters in one 
line round the haunch. Mark of Henry Oldfield {) 9 with crescent 
star, and cross (fig. 8). 

8rd bell—*Je (cross fig. 27) GOD SAYS HIS 
Gh WY RG BH 1616 Mark of Henry Oldfield h 9 


with cross, crescent, and star (fig. 8). In one line round the haunch 
in Lombardic capital letters. 





EARL STERNDALE.* 
THERE are two bells in this church ; it is dedicated to St. Michael. 
In the time of Edward VI. there were “j bell j broken bell.” 
Ist belI—J TAYLOR & Co LOUGHBOROUGH 1866 In one line 


round the haunch in Roman capital letters. 
2nd beliI—J TAYLOR & Co LOUGHBOROUGH 1866 In one line 


round the haunch in Roman capital letters. 


* For the inscriptions on these bells I am indebted to the Rev. Gordon Robertson, 
the Vicar of the parish. 
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8rd beliI—J TAYLOR & Co LOUGHBOROUGH 1866 In one line 

round the haunch in Roman capital letters. 

With regard to the former bells of this church, the late Incumbent, 
the Rev. G. F. Williamson writes me, ‘‘ when 1 commenced residence 
at Earl Sterndale some 8} years since, there was an old bell lying on 
the belfry floor, worth nothing, cracked all to pieces, and of no merit 
whatever. It was of no great-age I fancy, not being the original bell 
of the former church.” Messrs. Taylor & Co., the bell-founders tell 
me in reply to my enquiries, ‘‘ there was but one, weight 1} cwt., cast 
by us in 1851; before that there was one, cast in 1792, of about the 
same weight 





CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH. 


THERE are six bells in this church; it is dedicated to St. Thomas 
a’ Becket. 


Ist belI—PEACE AND GOOD NEIGHBOVRHOOD A &R 
mark of Abraham Rudhall (fig. 57) 1733 (border fig. 58). In one 
line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. 

2nd blI—PROSPERITY TO THIS PARISH A @ R mark of 
Abraham Rudhall (fig. 57) 1733 (border fig. 58). In one line round 
the haunch in Roman capital letters. 

3rd belI—WE WERE ALL CAST AT GLOCESTER BY A: 
RVDHAL 1733 (border fig. 58). 

4th bell—No Inscription. 


5th blI-IASPER FRITH AND JOHN WAINWRIGHT 
CH WARDENS (border fig. 58) A @ R mark of Abraham 


Rudhall (fig. 57) 1733 (border fig. 58). In one line round the 
haunch in Roman capital letters. This is the Curfew-bell. 


6th bell—I TO THE CHVRCH THE LIVING CALL. AND 
TO THE GRAVE DO SVMMON ALL : 1733 : 


In one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. This bell 
weighs llewt. 3qrs. 


The old tenor bell was taken down and recast in 1701 by Alderman 
William Scott, of Wigan. It had but a short life, however, and when 
thirty-two years old, was recast with the rest by A. Rudhall, of Glow 
cester. The following entries relate to the old bell, and to the one 
cast by Scott, of Wigan. 


*€1701. The great bell in our —_ was taken down to be cast upon Friday, 27 June, 
and as it was coming down the pulleys broke & the bell fell tothe ground & brought 
all before it. The man who was above to guide it was one Ezekiel Shuttleworth, a 
joyner in this town ; he seeing the pulleys break could no ways help himself but came 
after it, a ladder with himself & a little crow of iron in his hand, & yet by God’s great 
preservation had little or no harm. The great bell was recast at Wigan 6 Aug. 1701.” 

‘The great bell was cast at Wigan, August 7th,1701. Mr. German Buxton & 
ag Thornhill were churchwardens that same year. James Pickford went with 
Mr. Buxton to Wigan & saw it cast. Mr. Wm. Scott was the founder, & was alderman 
of Wigan the same year.” 





ALKMONTON. 


Ta1s modern church is dedicated to St. John. There is only one 
bell—a very “ tintinabulum ”—and it is quite plain. 








— 
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CHESTERFIELD. 


Ir is somewhat a vexed question what the dedication of this fine old 
church, so celebrated for its “crooked steeple,” really is. According 
tosome it is dedicated to St. Mary; and according to others to All 
Saints ; the latter being the generally received opinion. Until 1819 
the tower contained a peal of eight bells; in that year a new peal of 
ten bells was cast. The inscriptions upon the eight old bells are stated 
to have been as follows ; but I have no information as to the kinds of 
lettering in which they occurred :— 


Ist beI—MULTI NUMERANTUR AMICI (“Many friends 
are numbered”) GEO. SWIFT P. WILDBORE, 
CHURCHWARDENS. 1718 


2nd belI—H ASC CAMPANA EST EX DONE PAULI WEB- 
STER. GEO. SWIFT. P. W. C.W. LAVS 
DOMINI NOSTRA MOBILITATE VIGET (“The 
praise of the Lord flourishes by our motiun”) 1700 


8rd belI—I SWEETLY TOLLING MEN DO CALL 
TO TASTE ON MEATS THAT FEEDS THE SOVL 
GEORGE OLDFIELD 1612 


4th belI—JESVS BE OVRE SPEED 1612 
5th belI—GOD SAVE HIS CHVRCH 1612 
6th bblI—-JOHN WOOD VICAR. H WITHERS R MARS- 


DEN CHVRCHWARDENS. THOMAS HILTON 
OF WATH . FOVNDER 1774 


7th blI—GEORGE SHAW, PETER DOWKER, FRIENDS 
TO THIS BELL ANTHONY LEGAT WIL 
HOLLAND, WARDENS 1661 


8th beli—fhs Reacc Glampana Sacra Flint W'rinitate Beate. 


In 1774, when the 6th bell was recast by Thomas Hilton, of Wath, 
the bells were all rehung. 
The inscriptions on the present peal are as follows. These have 
been kindly furnished to me by Mr. Wilfred Edmunds :— 
Ist bell—T, Mears or Lonpon Fecit 1819. In one line round the 
baunch in Roman capital letters. 
2nd bell—T Mears or Lonpon Fecit 1819. In one line round the 
haunch in Roman capital letters. 
8rd bell—T. Mears or Loxpon Fecit 1819. In one line round the 
haunch in Roman capital letters. 
4th bell—T. Mears oF Lonpon Fecit 1819. In one line round the 
haunch in Roman capital letters. ° 
5th bell—T. Mears or Lonpon Fecit 1819. In one line round the 
haunch in Roman capital letters. 
6th beli—T. Mears or Lonpon Fercit 1819. In one line round the 
haunch in Roman capital letters. 


7th bell—T. Mears or Lonpon Fecit 1819. In one line round the 
haunch in Roman capital letters. 
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8th bell—T. Mears or Lonpon Fecit 1819. In one line round the 
haunch in Roman capital letters. 


9th bell—T. Mears or Lonpon Fecit 1819. In one line round the 
haunch in Roman capital letters. 

10th bell—T. Mears or Lonpon Fecit 1819 (scroll border) Tur 
Rev? Georce Bosstey Vicar JoHN WRIGHT aND 


Ricuarp Dixon C WaRDENS Round the haunch in Roman 
capital letters. This bell weighs 24 cwt. 


Pancake Bell—This is a small bell 15} inches in diameter and about 18 inches in 
height. It is said to have been formerly used as the curfew bell; 
to have been tolled on Shrove Tuesdays (hence its name), and as a 
call for parish meetings ; aud during the time the French prisoners 
were confined at Chesterfield, to have been rung to summon them to 
barrack at nightfall. It is devoid of ornament, and without in- 
scription. 

The recasting of this peal and the adding of two new bells cost be- 
tween £400 and £500. It was cast by Messrs. Mears, and hung by 
Mr. Hanson, the bell hanger. The weight of the tenor is 24 cwt. 
2qrs. The opening took place on Monday, the 22nd of May, 1820, 
by the following Societies, who each rang as follows :— 

Ist. The Society from Oldham, in Lancashire, rang a complete 
peal of 5147 grandsire caters. 

2nd. The Society at the Parish Church, Sheffield, completed a peal 
of 5003 grandsire caters. 

3rd. A miscellaneous band from the Societies of Leeds, Wake- 
field, Sheffield Independents, and others, performed a complete peal of 
New Treble Bob Royals, consisting of 5180 changes. 

This finished the first day’s ringing. The next day, Tuesday, May 
23rd, the following ringing took place :— 

Ist. The Ashton-under-Lyne Company ascended the tower and 
rung a complete peal of 5000 aud upwards grandsire caters. 

2nd. The Nottingham Society of Sherwood Youths performed a 
peal of 5864 grandsire caters. 

3rd. The Society from Mottram, in Cheshire, performed a peal of 
5000 and upwards grandsire caters. 

This concluded the whole ; “each party having completed their 
peal on the first attempt, which is an achievement never before per- 
formed in the annals of ringing.” 

It had always been the practice at Chesterfield to ring the bells on 
the day of the Races, but in 1829, the Vicar, the Rev. T. (afterwards 
Archdeacon) Hill, prohibited this being done, on the ground that by 
suffering the practice a sanction was given to the irregularities which 
usually attend this amusement. In consequence of this prohibition, 
a public meeting was called, on requisition, by the Mayor, and much 
excitement prevailed in the town. The Vicar, however, remained firm 
to his purpose, and the bells have never since been rung for the 
“ Chesterfield Races.” 

In the bell-chamber is an almost illegible inscription recording that 
on the coronation of George 1V. “a complete peal of grandsire triples 
was rung in 4} hours, the greatest number of changes ever rung of the 
kind,” followed by a list of the ringers who performed the feat. 
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Emprobements in Art Manufactures, 


A PATENT has recently been taken out by Mr. William Henry Goss, of Stoke-upon- 
Trent, which will have a marked effect upon that branch of ceramic decoration known 
mam —. ’"—this species of decoration, hitherto attached to the surface of the 
article being by this new process firmly embedded in its body. The works of Mr, 
Goss, where this new process is carried out, are at Stoke-upon-Trent, where they were. 
commenced in the year 1858 for the production of Parian, ivory-porcelain, terra co’ 
etc., and their progress from that time, as pure art-productions, has been very marked, 
The most famous of the specialities of Mr. Goss’ manufacture are .porcelain, floral 
jewellery, and dress ornaments, in which brooches, hair-pins, scent-diffusers, c 
and other beautiful articles are made; jewelled porcelain, in which vases, scent- 
bottles, tazzas, and other ornaments are produced ; and vessels to be filled with per- 
fumes, and including illuminated scent vases, pomade boxes, rice-powder jars, pastile 
and scented ribbon burners, etc. ; these latter being made largely for the great Paris 
and London perfume houses. The process of producing jewelled porcelain, just 
alluded to, which is of extreme richness and beauty, is the invention of Mr. Goss, who, 
many years ago, observing that the enamel maar on the old Sevres porcelain fre- 
quently dropped or were rubbed off, turned his attention to the subject. The pro- 
cess adopted at Sevres was as follows :—Gold foil was stamped into circles, —_ 
and other required forms for the reception of the enamel, which was then pencil 
on, and fired before applying them to the article they were intended to decorate, 
After being vitrified into imitations of uncut rubies, emetalds, etc., they were stuck 
on to the surface of the porcelain with a flux, and again fired. The adhesion was, by 
this process, often incomplete, and thus it frequently occurred that part of the design 
became rubbed away. The process invented by Mr. Goss for this mosaic jewellery, 
is to indent the design for the intended jewelled decoration in the — or moist clay 
before baking, and in these to insert the jewels, which are all previously cut, and thus 
attain an increased brilliancy. Being inserted into the hollow or recess prepared for 
them they are made secure. The process is an extremely delicate but very ingenious 
and beautiful one, and the effect produced is richer and finer than what is attained by 
other processes. Real pearls are often also introduced by Mr. Goss with good effect, 
For this and other purposes Mr. Goss has taken out a patent ‘‘fur improvements in 
manufacturing articles of jewellery, dress ornaments, dress fastenings, smoke shades 
for lamps and gas burners, and the handles of cups and other vessels of ceramic mate- 
rials ”—an invention peculiarly applicable to the “ manufacture of brooches, ear-rings, 
the heads of scarf pins, hair pins, and shawl pins, the trinkets called charms, brace- 
lets, necklaces, stud and ring fittings,” and a vast number of other articles. The 
floral brooches, crosses, etc., are of great beauty, and in delicacy of modellimg remind 
one of the famous Bristol and Derby floral plaques. Some are produced in pure white 
bisqué, others are tinted in the natural colours of the flowers represented, and others 
are in ivory porcelain prepared by a patented process. In Parian, busts, statuary, 
vases, tazzas, scent jars, bread platters, and many other ornamental goods are made; 
the quality of the body, and its colour, are of great excellence. Notably among these 
is an admirable bust of Charles Swain, modelled frum life by Mr. Goss. In terra 
= which is of peculiarly fine quality and rich colour, water bottles and all the 
— are made ; @ speciality being the fern-leaves with which they are 
decorated. 


Some of the greatest strides which have of late years been made in electro-plating, 
and in the manufacture of articles in oxydised silver, have been taken by Mr. Henry 
Bourne (formerly Grinsell & Bourne), of Ludgate Hill, Birmingham, many of whose 
articles, characterised as they are by extreme beauty and elegance of design, and by 
the most exquisite finish in manipulation, may be classed among the best and most 
rfect Art-productions of modern times. Mr. Bourne’s works were established about 
860, and have steadily increased in size and importance since that time, the greater 
development having taken place since Mr. Bourne became sole proprietor. The pro- 
cesses followed in these works are in the main identical with those observed in other 
establishments where electro-plating and gilding are carried on, but many improve- 





ments have been effected, and the result of these is shown in the admirable finish of — 


the various productions, A visit to these works is perhaps the most interesting that 
can be conceived, and the beauty of the processes is better understood than whep 
witnessed in larger establishments—for this simple reason, that everything is more 
compact, so to speak, and therefore everything is taken in, as it were, at a glance, 
instead of having to wade through it from place to place. ‘The first forming of the 
article, by cutting or otherwise, from the rough metal ; the raising of the relief figures 
by ordinary die stamping or by hand ; the chasing ; the weighing ; the cleansing from 
grease ; the scouring in sand and the drying in sawdust ; the dipping in acid and the 
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rinsing in water ; the attachment of the copper; the preparation for the vat; the 
electrical machine at work with its intensely brilliant “lightning flashes” and dazzling 
sparks ; and the plunging into the plating vat or tank, are, each and all, processes to 
be admired and wondered at, and are all seen to much greater advantage at the 
Ludgate Hill works than at r and more pretentious places. The vats, or Plating 
tanks (some being appropriated to silver and others to gold plating), exhibit “ trans- 
formation scenes” enough to astonish Aladdin. Here, metaphorical! speaking, ap 
old lamp being attached to a piece of copper wire, is plunged into the bath, in which 
is ded ingots of silver worth scores of pounds, and allowed to remain for a few 
eas when it is drawn forth in all the beauty and brilliance of polished silver, and 
dazzling in its utter newness! But it is not the processes that are here to be spoken 
of, but some of the articles here produced. From the gigantic vase or the equestrian 
figure, down to a — ring or a pair of nut-cracks ; from a teaspoon or cigar tray, 
up to an enormous shield or an immense candelabrum ; or from a simple pair of snuf- 
fers to an elaborately modelled tankard or goblet ; every conceivable article and of 
every conceivable style of decoration, may be seen at these works, and, one and all, 
—s the same evidence of purity of design and perfect excelle.ce of workmanship. 

of the articles are copies of famous ancient and medieval examples, but these 
form only a small portion of Mr. Bourne’s beautiful productions; many of the most 
su and pleasing are his own original designs and the designs of the staff of 
competent artists employed hy him and acting under his direction. They all bear 
evidence of the over-seeing of a mind of no ordinary capacity, and endowed with true 
love for the beautiful and pure in Art. Men who, like Mr. Bourne, love Art and de- 
vote their lives and their energies and their best abilities in its furtherance and dis- 
semination, deserve well of their countrymen, and ought to receive not only a full 
meed of praise, but a constant and increasing eucouragement. 





Mr. JouN MatTHEws, of Weston-super-Mare, has lately succeeded in bringing into 
use for Art purposes, the clay which exists in that locality, and ag a J his prede- 
cessor, was used only for the manufacture of flower-pote. By Mr. Matthews, who 
as pps the works in 1870, several new branches have been added to the business, 
a new and better taste has been infused into the art-decorations. Notably among 
the new introductions are rustic-work, baskets of artificial flowers, busts, vases, sus- 
penders, etc. Flower-pots, of which from 20,000 to 30,000 are still made weekly, and 
of ull sizes, from 1 inches to 30 inches in diameter, are a staple production of the 
“Royal Pottery,” and are supplied to Her Majesty’s garden at Windsor Castle ; 
H.M. Commissioners of Works at Kew, Hampton Court, the Parks, etc.; the Ko al 
Horticultural Society, Chiswick, etc. ; and to most of the principal gardens in thi 
country, as well as being exported in large quantities to New Zealand, Port Natal, 
and Chili. They have the reputation of being the best, most compact, and most 
durable of any manufactured ; and although of such enormous size, are turned with 
marvellous precision, and fired without running or casting, The more notable 
ornamental productions of the — Pottery are figure and shell, and other 
t; life-size figures and groups of figures; 
statuettes and busts; reproductions of ancient statuary ; eagles, lions, and other 
gigantic figures oa artificial rocks and estals; flower and other baskets in | 
considerable variety ; vases and tazzas of every conceivable form, many of which, 
peculiar to these works are of remarkable elegance ; estals, and garden 
seats; flower vases and flower stands, elaborately and elegantly decorated in 
relief; fern stands and flower and fern baskets, with and without handles, 
charmingly decorated in relief with wicker work, fern-leaves, and other ornamenta- 
tion ; cut flower baskets and vases; crocus pots; elegant suspenders for flowers for 
use in conservatories, entrance halls, archways, etc, ; orchid pots of el ee 
form and construction ; window boxes for flowers; stump or rustic arborettes of 
various sizes for lawns, rockeries, parterres, etc., of the most striking and novel cha- 
racter ; rockery arborettes for ferns, lychopods, etc., of various sizes, either for out 
or in-door use ; and architectural decorations, etc. The general colour of these a 
ductions is a delicate red, which is calculated to harmonise well with the surrounding 
foliage. The designs of the vases, etc., are remarkably good, boid, and effective, the 
body durable and hard, the colour pleasing, and the workmanship faultless, The 
greatest achievement of Art in terra cotta which has ever been gained is the produc- 
tion of baskets of flowers, each individual leaf or flower modelled from nature ; and 
vases decorated in the same manner. Those who are acquainted with the ae 
beauty of the groups of porcelain bisque flowers produced ut the old Bristol and Derby 
works will scarcely be ane to believe that they are successfully vied in the 
coarser material by Mr. Mate ews. But such is the case, and hence we call attention 
to these new and beautiful ceramic productions. 
D 
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Amonc the most marked achievements in terra cotta, are the productions of the new 
works at Watcombe, near Torquay, in Devonshire. These works were established in 
1870, and have made more rapid progress in the time than any other manufactory on 
record. Their establishment owes its origin to the discovery, a few years ago, by 
G. T. Allen, ., of Watcombe House, of a bed of the finest plastic clay, of consider. 
able extent and depth. This discovery was made while excavating behind his resi- 
dence, and Mr. Allen, who is a gentleman of great learning and of refined taste—and 
who is son of Dr. Allen, Bishop of Ely, who was the last master of Dulwich College 
before the late changes made in that institution—took immediate steps to have its 
— for ceramic purposes tested. A company was immediately afterwards formed 

or the getting and sale of the terra-cotta clay to various potters, but, after experi- 
ments had been made and its unique beauty, when worked, discovered, it was wisely 
resolved to erect a pottery on the spot, and to convert the clay immediately from the 
pits into Art-manufactures and architectural enrichments. Shortly afterwards the 
company were fortunate enough to secure the services of Mr. Charles Brock, of Han- 
ley, in Staffordshire—a gentleman of the most enlightened taste, and of the most 
extensive practical knowledge, to become the manager and Art-director of the con- 
cern. Mr. Brock at once turned his attention to the development of the resources of 
the clay thus fortunately discovered, and having brought together a number of skilled 
workmen and workwomen from the Staffordshire Potteries, and procured the best 
possible models and modellers, soon produced Art-works which are quite unequalled 
in this country in works of this character and material. At the present time about 
one hundred persons are employed at the Watcombe works, and there can be but 
little doubt that, as they are yet quite in their infancy, that ber will be id 
ably increased as their resources become mure developed. The Watcombe clay is 
remarkably fine, clean, and pure, and with skilful manipulation and the requisite 
degree of heat in firing, has a warmth, delicacy, and pureness of colour, and an even- 
ness of tint that is very gratifying to the eye, while the surface in the turned speci- 
mens is fine, smooth, and almost velvety to the touch.. It is capable of being modelled 
into raised flowers and other ornaments, and is eminently adapted for most decorative 
purposes. Many of the borders and finest ornaments have almost the sharpness, as 
they have quite the general effect of those made of Jasper body. Indeed, many of 
the productions bear a very strongly marked general resemblance, in appearance, to 
those of Jasper ware, and they are superior in many respects to the much vaunted 
terra-cottas of France and Germany. 

The Art-productions of the Watcombe Pottery are extremely varied, and show how 
capable this local clay is of being turned to good account in a variety of ways. 
Among the more notable productions are statuettes and busts, for which the clay is 
peculiarly suitable. Of these the difficult figure of the “ Disc Thrower ”’ is one of the 
most successful, both in modelling, in firing, and in all the other manipulative pro- 
cesses. In others a charming effect is produced by leaving the figure itself of the 
natural red of the body, and introducing a lighter tinted clay for the drapery in which 
they are ly enveloped ; this —_ being lighted up and relieved here and there 
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with a slight touch of colour. ases, which are made in endless variety, are 
characterised by extreme chast d eleg of outline, and by excellent taste 
in decoration, whether that decoration consists in festoons of hand-modelled flowers, . 
in pressed work, in milling, in printing, or in painting. Many of them in form and 
in ornamentation, although of so different a body, bear comparison with the better 
imens of Wedgwood ware, and exhibit a purity of taste which is quite refreshing. 
or tea or dejeuné services the insides of the teapots and cream ewers are simply, but 

judiciously glazed, while the cups are—as in some old oriental examples—lined with 
celeste, which colour is also occasionally, with good taste, used on the handles and 
mouldings. Brackets of charming design, candlesticks, jugs, medallions, tobacco- 
jars, spill-cases, flower-stands, and indeed all the articles produced bear the same 
stamp of care and elegance. Besides these it is necessary to meution that architec- 
tural decorations and enrichments ; chimney tops; statues ; garden and flower vases ; 
pedestals; garden edgings ; pressed bricks ; and floor and ridge tiles, besides other 
articles, are made— the commoner strata of clay being remarkably well adapted, from 
its hardness and durability, for these purposes. The works are carried on by a com- 
pany, under the style of ‘“‘ The Watcombe Terra Cotta Clay Company,” consisting of 
seven proprietors. They are situate about two miles from Torquay, on the Teign- 
mouth road, near to the picturesque rocks and downs of Watcombe. Large show- 
rooms have been erected, and everything done to make the Watcombe works attrac- 
tive and useful. They have been visited by the ex-Emperor of the French, the Grand 
Duchess Mary of Russia, the Prince and Princess of Oldenburgh, and many other 
distinguished persons, 
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THE WILLEY COUNTRY.* 

ALTHOUGH received while this sheet was being ‘‘made up,” we cannot let it go to 
without a word of greeting for Mr. Randall’s charming little volume of ‘‘ Old 

rts and Sportsmen, or the Willey Country.” Mr. Randall’s former delightful 
volume on the ‘‘Severn Valley,” reviewed in these pages in an earlier volume, gave 
him as high a standing as a writer as he has for so many years held as an artist ; and 
his present ‘‘ Willey Country” adds immeasurably to his reputation. It is a chatty, 
pleasantly written, and attractive work—full of anecdote and information—and one 
which cannot be laid down again when once taken up, until it has been read through. 
We hope to return to this book in another number, But cannot refrain from thus now 


very hastily calling attention to it, and recommending our friends to procure and 
read it. 


*0ld § and Sportsmen, or the Willey Country. By Jonn Ranpal, F.G.S8. 
London: Virtue & Co. 1 vol. sm. 8vo., pp. 204, 1878. Illustrated. 





THE GODDARD FAMILY. 


A VALUABLE contribution to genealogical literature has just been made by Mr. Richard 
Jeffries, of Coate, near Swindon, in the shape of a memoir of the Goddards of North 
Wiltshire. The little volume contains much interesting information, derived from 
original sources and private documents, and the places mentioned have been per- 
sonally visited, and the inscriptions copied on the spot. ‘The extraction of the 
family is traced to the earliest times, and a new etymology of the name proves its 
origin in the heroic age of England. A presumptive connection is shown between 
them and a line of princes—Norse Vikings—sovereigns of the Isle of Man, who are 
alluded to by Sir Walter Scott. Such indications of their first settlement in Wilt- 
shire as can be obtained are preserved. They appear at that early date to have held 
important posts in the county, under the immediate supervision of the king. Careful 
copies are given of the inscriptions on antique brasses, and on the great bell at Ald- 
bourne. The ramifications of the numerous branches from the common centre at 
Upham to Swindon, Cliffe , Ogbourne, and many other parishes, are related, 
with antiquarian notes of Aldbourne and Cliffe Pypard, and notices of many families 
connected with the Goddards. The part taken by them in the great Civil War, and 
in the political life of the 18th century is detailed as far as known.” The book is only 
to be had from the author. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF ARRAN.* 


WE have much pleasure in calling attention to a second edition just issued by Messrs. 
A. and C. Black, of Edinburgh, of Mr. McArthur’s admirable work under the above 
title. Mr. McArthur has thoroughly studied the antiquities of, and events connected 
with, the Island, and bas put on record an exhaustive history, which will be valuable 
forall time. Whether to the historian, the antiquary, or even the tourist, the work 
before us is of extreme interest and value, and cannot be read without gaining im- 
portant knowledge. It is a work that deserves all praise, and its illustrations, of 
which there are several, add much to its value. 

* The Antiquities of Arran. By JOHN MCARTHUR. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 184. Edin- 
burgh: A. & C. Black, 1873. Illustrated. 


STONEHENGE. * 

Tue Rev. L. Gidley has, in this interesting little volume, produced a valuable and re- 
markably clever series of chapters on that puzzle to all antiquaries, Stonehenge, and 
his book will be read with profit, and with pleasure, by all. First, we have ‘‘The 
Hyperboreans,” next, ‘‘The Cymri,” next, “The Celts,” and then in regular suc- 
cession, “Characteristics of the Gauls,’ “The Original Structure,” “ Cymric, or 
Welsh accounts of the Settlement of Britain,” ‘‘The Original Name,” “‘ ruidical 
Structure,” various “Notices of the Druids,” “The Religion of the Druids, with 
special reference to Stonehenge,” “The Massacre on the Cursus,” ‘‘ The Temple in 
its present state,” “‘The Slaughter Stone,” ‘‘ Its Astronomical Aspects,” ‘* Appear- 
ance and Costume of the Druids,” “Remains of Druidical Rites and Practices,” “‘ The 
Stones,” whence brought ? how set up? etc.; “Cromlechs,” “ Barrows,” etc., etc., etc. 
The work is carefully written, and will be found a very useful and valuable contribu- 
tion to archeological literature. 

* Stonehenge Viewed by the Light of Ancient History and Modern Observation. By 
Rev. L. Giptey, M.A. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Salisbury : Brown and 
Co. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 78 1878. 
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LAYS AND LEGENDS OF THE LAKE COUNTRY.* 


We have on more than one occasion spoken of the great excellence and interest of 
ublications issued by Messrs. Coward, of Carlisle (the ‘‘ Songs and Ballads of Cum. 
land,” and a “Glossary of the Words and Phrases of Furness”), and of their 
extreme usefulness and value. We have now before us another very admirable volume 
—‘*‘ Lays and Legends of the on pe Take Country,” from the same publishers, and 
can only say that it will take rank with any of the others, to which indeed it forms a 
fit and necessary companion. The “ Lays and nds” is by the late John Pagen 
White, and has been wisely issued precisely as he left the MS. An apology is made 
in the introduction for the length of the explanatory and illustrative notes, but this 
is needless ; the notes add immensely to the interest of the volume, and had they 
been twice the length we should not have bled. Among the contents of this 
charming volume are, “‘ The Banner of Broughton Tower,” “ Giltstone Rock,” ‘‘ Crier 
of Claise,” ‘‘ Cuckoo of Borrodaile,” ‘‘ King Eveling,” ‘‘Sir Launcelot Threlkeld.” 
“Pan on Kirkstone,” “Saint Bega,” “Bekham’s Ghyll,” “Lord Derwentwater’s 
Lights,” ‘‘ Hob Thross” (which it is interesting to know is another version of the 
belief in Hod 7’ th’ Hurst or Hobthurst, s0 prevalent in the Midland Counties), “ The 
Abbot of Calder,” ‘‘ Willie o’ Scales,” “ Ermen e,” **The Rooks of Furness,” 
* King Dunmail,” ‘‘ Robin the Devil,” ‘‘ The Bridals of Dacre,” “ The Chimes of Kirk- 
Sunken,” and many others of equal interest. We are particularly glad to meet in 
this charming volume another instance of the belief in bells ringing under the water 
or under the ground. In this instance the tradition is, that in the parish of Bootle 
is a spot where a church with its ‘‘ parson and all the peop ” sunk suddenly and was 
engulphed in the earth, and that here the sound of bells may still each Chri 
Day be distinctly heard. As Mr. White pleasantly expresses it :— 
From out a city great and fair, 
The joyous life upflowed ; 
Which once had breathed the living air, 
And on the earth abode. 


A city far beneath my feet, 


By laid ; 
Or buried while the busy street 
Its round of life convey’d. 


So to the ground I bent an ear, 
That heard, as from the grave ; 

The blessed Feast-time of the year, 
Tell out the joy it gave. 

The ness of the Christmas morn, 
O fair Kirk-Sunken Tree ! 

One day in every year’s return, 
Those sounds flow up by thee. 


They chime up to the living earth, 
e joy of them below ; 
At tidings of the Saviour’s birth, 
In Bethlehem long ago. 
The name Kirk-Sunken, or the Sunken Church, tells its own tale and identifies the 
legend. Similar stories are told of bells buried beneath earth and water, as at 
in Nottinghamshire, where a village is said to have been swallowed up by an 
uake ages ago, and where it was customary for the people to collect on the spot on 
Christmas morning to hear the bells ringing deep down beneath their feet ; at Kil- 
grimol near Blackpool, where a like belief exists ; at Romford, where the old church 
of St. Andrew, standing some distance from the town, was pulled down four hundred 
years ago, but on whose site the bells are still said to ring on the eve of St. Andrew's 
day, its patron saint ; at Crossmere, in Shropshire, where in one of the lakes a little 
chapel is said to have been submerged ; at Jersey ; at Bottreaux, in Cornwall ; and 
at other places ; and the same belief is embodied in one of the charming poems of the 
German, Uhland :— 
** Oft in the forest far one hears 
Apne sound of distant bells , 
Nor legends old, nor human wit, 
Can tell us whence the music swells. 
From the lost Church ’tis that soft thought 
Faint ringing cometh on the wind ; 
Once many pilgrims trod the path, 
But no one now the way may find.” 
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HALF-HOURS AT THE SEA SIDE.* 


Mr. TAYLOR has conferred a real boon not only on science, but on every individual, 
whoever he or she may be, who either is, or intends to be, at the sea side in this or 
any future season, 4 e preparation of histruly excellent little book now before us. 

others, the kind of book to induce a love for the beautiful in 
nature, and not only that, but to give in the pleasantest of all forms, a vast amount 
of sound and valuable information. The work is divided into thirteen “ half-bours.” 


It is precisely, of 


chapters, one of the best written accounts ever of the ob- 
are devoted to is given, and the marvel is to find so much, and such sound 
information contained in so brief a space as is here printed. It is impos- 
sible to speak too highly, or in terms of too warm commend- 
ation, of the way in which Mr. Taylor has executed his task, 
and we class him amongst the most useful of public benefactors 
for conferring such a mon his coun . His “ Half- 
Hours” t to be in the hands of every head of a family, 
and of every junior member, whether at the sea side or not, 
and we know of no wiser or more acceptable gift book than it 
is. The volume is, thanks to Mr. Hardwicke’s liberal treat- 
ment, illustrated with 150 beautifully executed wood engrav- 

ings (of which by 

his courtes 


ing of books. We 
have not seen Mr. 


which we do not | 
doubt —as_ the 
nt volume, it 
s, indeed, good 
beyond compare. 


* Half-Hours at the Sea Side; or, Recreations with Marine Objects. By J. E. 


Taytor, F.G.S. London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 1 vol., 12mo., pp- 
260, 1872, Illustrated. 
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FASTI MONASTICI AVI SAXONICL* 


Tus work, edited by Mr. Walter de Grey Birch, is a remarkably important and 
valuable addition to the library, and one whose use and convenience cannot well be 
over estimated. It is, literally, an alphabetical list of the Heads of Religious Houses 
in England anterior to the Norman Conquest, and a well arranged catalogue of con- 
temporary foundations; and, as it stands, it forms a complete index to the ‘‘ Codex 
Diplomaticus Alvi Saxonici,” of Kemble ; Thorpe’s “ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ;” 

le’s ‘‘Monasticon Anglicanum ;” Hoare’s ‘‘Registrum Wiltunense ;’ the 
** Chronica de Mailros ;” Hardy’s “‘Fasti Ecclesis Anglicane 'y the ‘‘ Liber Vita 
Dunelmensis ;” the “Cartularium Saxonicum Malmesberiense,” of Sir T. Phillips; 
‘Tanner’s ‘“‘ Notitia Monastica ;’ Browne Willis’s ‘‘ Mitred Parliamentary Abbies,” 
&c.; and Birch’s “ Succession of the Abbots of Malmesbury.” This is sufficient to 
show the value of Mr. Birch’s volume as a book of reference, and to recommend it to 
our readers. All we need add is, that it is issued by the Royal Society of Literature, 
and forms one of its best, most useful, and most valuable publications. 


* London: Taylor and Co., Little Queen Street. 1vol. 8 vo., pp. 114. 1873. 


CIVITAS LINCOLNIA.* 


Tue City of Lincoln, whose first known Charter dates back to the reign of Henry II. 
—about the middle of the 12th century—has a peculiarly interesting and important 
history attached to its a Its charters and letters patent embrace Henry 
II., Richard I., John, Henry III. (four separate charters), Edward I., Edward IL, 
Edward III., Richard Il, Henry IV., V., and VI., Edward IV., Henry VIL, 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Elizabeth, Charles I. and Charles II.; and its enactments, 
resolutions, propositions, emoluments, and other acte of Common Council, —_ 
from 1421, are regularly recorded from 1511 downwards, and these are replete wii 
historical information and notices of local matters of the highest possible interest. 
A resume of these, with admirable historical notes, was, not long prior to his too 
early death, prepared by the late Mr. John Ross, and these have now excellently 
arranged and issued in a beautifully printed little volume by Mr. Edward Ralph Cou- 
sans, of Lincoln. It is just the kind of work one likes to see done, and well would it 
be for history if every Corporation in the kingdom had its archives sought into and 
illustrated in a similar manner. To each of these old towns we say, ‘‘ Take Lincoln for 
your example and go and do likewise.” One matter, however, we must say, mars to 
some extent the usefulness of the volume before us; it is issued without an index. 
This omission is deeply to be regretted, as, for purposes of reference, its contents re- 
main a sealed book to the student of local and general history. 


* Civitas Lincolnia, from its Municipal and other Records. Lincoln: Edward 
Ralph Cousans. 1 vol. small 8vo., pp. 118. 1870. 


THE THREE CATHEDRALS OF ST. PAUL, LONDON.* 


Tr was a wise a of the chairman of the Finance Committee of the fund for the 
Restoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral—towards which, by the way, we are pleased to see 
no less a sum than £56,€00 has already been subscribed—to devote his valuable time, 
and his vast talent, to the elucidation of the history of the successive edifices which 
have stood on the same spot in “ St. Paul’s Churchyard.” We have before had occa- 
sion to in terms of high commendation of Mr. Longman’s ability as an historian, 
and of his remarkably clear and comprehensive manner of treating any subject which 
is fortunate enough to engage his attention. His present volume more than justifies 
our previous remarks ; it is impossible to conceive a history more industriously searched 
into, more faithfully recorded, or more pleasingly written than this. The site of St. 
Paul’s is truly hallowed ground! ‘‘ A temple built by the Romans and dedicated to 
Diana,” says Mr. Longman, “once existed on the spot where a Christian Cathedral 
hus now stood for twelve centuries. At the beginning of the seventh century, the 
Pagan temple, all traces of which had without doubt, long disap was replaced 
by 4 Christian church, attached to a monastery founded by Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
during the time that Melitus, the companion of St. Augustine, was Bishup of London, 
He dedicated the monastery to St. Paul, and endowed it with the Manor of Felling- 
ham. in Essex, which—the on!y piece of land onve belonging to St. Paul’s Cathedral 
which has not been swallowed up in the mass of property placed under the adminis- 
tration of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners—still furnishes of the fund for the 
repairs of the fabric of the present cathedral. Of this church no record remains. It 
lasted for nearly five centuries, and was then destroyed by a fire which devastated 
London in the time of the Conqueror’s reign.” The next cathedral, commenced by 
Maurice, Bishop of London, in 1087, lasted until 1666, when it was destroyed by 
fire. Next rose the present noble edifice, the great work of Sir Christopher Wren, 
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which is now, after the lapse of two centuries, about to be “adorned” in a way its 
great architect would have been heart-glad to see. With such a history for his text, 
and with such a love for his subject, no wonder Mr. Longman has produced a work of 
extraordinary merit, and of more than usual interest. ‘l'o add to its other attractions 
the volume is illustrated by six steel plates, exyuisitely engraved by Adlard, from 
drawings by Ferrey ; twenty-two woodcut plates; and the same number of wood 
engravings worked in the text. These are all beautifully executed by G. Pearson, and 
form one of the most complete series of engravings ever brought together in illus- 
tration of the architecture of any one building. 

* A History of the three Cathedrals dedicated to St. Paul, in London. By WILLIAM 
 eeerre| F.8.4. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1 vol. 8vo., pp, 226, 1873, 





BEDS AND BEDDING.* 


TuE title of the little bouk before us was tempting enough to induce us to hope that 
the interesting subject of beds had at length met an historian able and willing to 
devote his attention to their history and illustration—but we are wofully disappointed. 
A more loosely written, flippant, and useless book we have seldom seen, and after a 
careful perusal of its pages, we lay it down with a feeling of sorrow that the subject 
has fallen into no better hands than those of Mr. Blyth, and that we have wasted so 
much time in its perusal. It is said to be “‘ historical and anecdotal ;” the “‘ histori- 
eal” is a wretched jumble, and the ‘‘anecdotal” stupid in the extreme. Here is a 
specimen of the historical, “‘ we may here mention that the cradle in which Henry V. 
was born, at Monmouth, is still in existence.” Fancy the mother of Henry V. being 
confined in a cradle, which “‘ consists of a box three feet two by one foot eight wide at 
the head, and one foot five and three quarters at the fout, its depth being two feet 
five inches,” and suspended on two carved uprights!! Verily, after this, we must 
not talk of a lady being ‘‘ brought to bed,” but “brought to cradle!” Surely this is 
enough! The book seems to us more like a trade-pamphlet froni a purifier of feathers 
than anything else. 

* Notes on Beds and Bedding, Historical and Anecdotal, By James N. BLYTH. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1873, 12mo. pp. 90. 


PLEASANT TRIPS OUT OF BRISTOL.* 


TuIs is the title of a pleasant, chatty, and agreeable Guide Book, recently issued by 
the City Librarian of Bristol, Mr. J, F. Nicholls. The “‘ pleasant trips ” described and 
descanted upon are to Bath, Lansdown, Weston-super-Mare, Clevedon, Cheddar, Wells, 
Glastonbury, Stanton Drew, Dundry, Bourton, Leigh Court, Penpoll, Blaize Castle, 
Thornbury, Berkeley, Sudbrook, Chepstow, Tintern, Piercefield, Ilfracombe, North 
Devon, Tenby, Totness, Dartmouth, and other places, and the attractions of each are 
pleasantly discoursed upon, their beauties described, their associations brought to 
mind, and their attractions laid before the reader. Mr. Nicholls’ style is more that 
of a chatty compag de voyage, whose good spirits and good humour, and fund 
of anecdote ooze out at every turn, than a stately book writer; and the result is, 
he gives his friends a vast amount of real information in a very agreeable and unob- 
trusive manner. We should think that from this time forth, no one, whether stranger 
or resident, in any season of the year, or wherever bound, will think of lea Bristol 
without having Mr. Nicholls’ “ Pleasant Trips” in his or her pocket or satchel. 


* Bristol: Arrowsmith, Quay Street. pp. 202. 1873. 


MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME.* 

ORIGINALLY ype in Bentley's Miscellany many years ago, George Daniell’s 
papers under above title became very popular, and deservedly so, and were soon 
afterwards (in 1841) issued as a separate work, with many corrections and additions, 
and with the advantage of admirable illustrations by John Leech and Robert Cruik- 
shank, In this form the work became doubly popular, and was highly successful. It 
has now been “ out of print” many years, and it was a wise and pleasant thought of 
Messrs. F. Warne & Co. to include it iu their ‘Chandos Library,” where it certainly 
forms one of the most attractive volumes of that admirable series of works. It is, 
without exception, one of the most chatty, agreeable, and usefully-entertaining books 
on the subject which has ever been penned, and it is one that deserves to be read and 
re-read by all—it is impossible to open its pages without profit. Messrs. Warne 
deserve thanks for having issued a fresh edition of this entertaining book, which we 
strongly recommend to our readers. 


* Merrie England in the Olden Time. By GEorGE DANIELL. 1 vol. sm. 8vo., pp. 
422. London : F. Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 1873. Illustrated. 
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JAMES THE FIRST AND HiS POETRY.* 


Dr. Rogers, to one of whose admirable books we took occasion to call attention in 
our Jast number, has just issued for private circulation—only 150 copies having been 
printed—a beautiful volume entitled ‘“‘The Poetical Remains of King James the First 
of Scotland,” a copy of which he has, with his usual courtesy, forwarded to us, 
The volume opens with the best written, most carefully prepared, and most ex- 
haustive, but at the same time brief, memoir of the Poet King—whose writings may 
be classed with those of Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate—we have yet seen. This 
memoir is in itself a most valuable acquisition to biographical and historical literature, 
and shows to how high a rank as a biographer, as well as a painstaking, ardent, and 
unwearying historical student Dr. Rogers has attained. The poems consist of—“ The 
King’s Quair,” ‘‘ Song on Absence,” “ Peebles to the _~ “‘Christis Kirk on the 
Grene,” and “Divine Trust ;” and these are given in full, with the addition of nu- 
merous illustrative and explanatory notes, and preceded b an admirably engraved 
full-length portrait of the monarch. Thanks are eminently due to Dr, rs for the 
issue of this charming book, and for the admirable manner in which it has been 
prepared ; it is simply faultless. 
* Edinburgh : Printed for the Editor. 1878. 1 vol, 8vo., pp. 96. 





FRATERNITY OF THE ASSUMPTION, AT HYTHE.* 


Mr. H. B. Mackesoy, F.G.8., who we are glad to perceive is about to publish a 
History of Hythe—to whose issue we shall look forward with considerable interest— 
has, in the course of his examination of the archives of that town, come across the 
account book of receipts aud disbursements of the Fraternity, or Guild, of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, at St. Leonard’s Church, Hythe. This 
curious and interesting document, which embraces. with here and there a gap, the 
period between 1466 and 1582, he has carefully examined and edited, and with the 
addition of a fac simile plate, has recently published. To say the editing is carefully 
and well done, is to say simply what is the fact, and if it is to be taken as an earnest 
of the way in which Mr. Mackeson will treat his larger subject, we shall look for one 
of the best local bistories extant. 


London: John Russel] Smith, 86, Soho Square. 1873, 





PERSIA DURING THE FAMINE.* 


THE volume before us is the result of a journey taken through Persia during that sad 
and miserable period of the famine which spread its dark cloud over that great nation. 
and some of whose harrowing and sickening details reached us through the —_ press 
of the time. The journey was not undertaken for the purpose of seeing the effects of 
the famine, or for the sake of writing a book of experiences—on the contrary, the 
work was an afterthought, and written from memory alone. It comes to us, there- 
fore, with all the freshness of observation, of an actual and, as we may say, accidental 
witness of the horrors and privations of that memorable time. But not only this, its 
author has not attempted to clothe his narrative in exciting or glowing language, but 
tells it in simple guise, as though he were merely chatting to us of what he had seen, 
and —“ at, instéad of descantiug upon,the incidents and scenes through which he 

. We confess we first opened the book with some misgivings, but these 
vanished with the perusal of the very first Riee, and we read it through with pleasure, 
its interest iner g with every page. Its contents, the ‘plain unvarnished tale” 
of its young author’s progress throughout his solitary journey, are full of interest, and 
cannot be read without genuine pleasure. 

The story of the journey is thus told on the.opening page. ‘‘ Weary of the life I 
was leading at home —I had left Eton, and felt no inclination for a University career— 
I resolved to travel. 1 had already seen most of the Continent of Europe ; with 
France, Belgium, Italy, and Germany, I was familiar, having spent many years of my 
early youth in those countries ; and I had alsu been to Canada and the United States 
of America. The love of travel was thus early develo in me; and though only in 
my eighteenth year, 1 reckoned with confidence on the experience I bad acquired, 
particularly in my American trip, to ae me successfully through the more distant 


and ambitious tour which I now contemplated. I had long desired to visit the East. 


I therefore resolved to shape my course in the first instance for Bombay, and leave it 
to chance or events to determine whither I should afterwards proceed.” Starting in 
December, 1871, from his native viJlage, Winster, in Derbyshire, the young tourist— 
who although but then in his eighteenth year had become a great and eee 
traveller—left Southampton on the 4th of January, 1872, in one of the P. and O. Co.’s 
steamers fur Alexandria, en route for Bombay. This plan, however, was altered at 
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Suez, and he proceeded to Ceylon, reaching Colombo on the 7th of February. From 
hence he went forward to Negapatam, which he reached on the 26th of the same 
month, and so on to Madras, Bombay, Kurrachee, Guador, and Muscat (on the 
Arabian coast), to Bunder Abbas, arriving there on the 25th of March. From hence 
his course was by Linga to Bushire, where he landed three days later, and where he 
“finally made up his mind to attempt the journey across the desert.’’ “ My first 
walk through the streets of Bushire,” says Mr. Brittlebank, “ revealed to me the fact 
that the friends who had represented to me on board the ‘ Ethiopia’ the diffictilty and 
danger which I should certainly experience in attempting to reach the Caspian Sea, 
via Persia, had not been indulging in idle or fanciful talk. They spoke of a failure of 
crops having occurred in the country the year before, and of the people suffering all 
the horrors of famine—famine such as can only be witnessed in Eastern lands, I 
could not realise the idea which the word was intended to convey. Poverty ——- 
I had seen at home; sensational accounts of alleged deaths from starvation in the 
midst of plenty, I bad also occasionally read, but I now witnessed, what I hope I 
may never again witness, a whole people perishing for want of food. The situation 
and trade of Bushire saved it in some d from this extreme of human misery ; 
still the sights which were to be met with in the streets were so horrible that even 
now the bare thought of them makes the blood run cold. De Foe could describe 
them, I can only barely enumerate a few as ~.-r | the —. of misery in 
which the whole of. Persia was pl at the date of which k. Enter- 
ing the town for the first time, and noting its narrow streets dismal-look- 
ing houses, I came on a scene which realized the Scriptural story of Dives and 
Lazdrus. A trader, with a placid and contented mien, was seated bebind his stall, 
on which were exposed for sale, dates, bread, and many other articles of human food. 
It was not, it must be admitted, a tempting display. Myriads of flies were batten 

on it, and imparted to fruit and bread their own dark hue. But then Lazarus woul 
have been teful for a crumb from Dives’ table; and there sat, or rather lay 
Lazarus (for he was too weak to sit) in front of the rich man’s stall. Afflicted with a 
loathsome disease, his torments aggravated by the flies which forsook their daintier 
ory to gorge upon his sores, he gazed with ravenous eyes on the food for want of 
which he was perishing. But Dives seemed unconscious of bis presence, or had be- 
come so accustomed to skeletons that one more or less made no difference to him. 
He offered Lazarus never acrumb, A little further on three children were huddled 
together, stark naked on a piece of matting. They were so reduced by want that 
you could count the bones in their little bodies, and their limbs were so wasted that it 
was painful to look on them. They, of course, were a prey to black di: ing flies. 
Flies swarmed about their heads, gnawed at their eyes, filled nose and mouth, and 
covered their bodies, giving to them a blacker shade than they otherwise would have 
possessed. Near this sad group lay an infant about four months old. It was mere 
skin and bone, and so fragile-looking that I feared to touch it. Flies were banquet- 
ting on it. We had scarcely passed these sights, when a woman, who was too weak 
to stand, and was g herself along the ground, endeavoured to stop us, She 
was nearly half naked, having even parted for food with the white cloth which no 
woman in the East, of any position, fails to put on when going out. Herdark brown 
skin was drawn tightly over her sharp bones, and her breasts hung like pieces of 
parchment down to her waist. Others of her sex, also famine-stricken, I noticed 
threw them over their shouldérs to have them out of their way. Looking up at us 
with a most pitiful gaze, she called ‘ Sahib,’ in a voice so weak and sad that it was 
impossible to resist her humble and pathetic appeal, I gave her a ‘ Khran,’ and was 
repaid with mute thanks. Poor creature! she not strength to express them, but 
I am sure she felt them. These sights, which were surpassed by others which I wit- 
nessed as I etrated into the country, caused me to hesitate for some time as to 
whether I should proceed further with my journey. My host, of whose kindness and 
hospitality I shall ever entertain a grateful recollection, again urged on me with in- 
creasing solicitude its dangers, and advised me either to take the route to Bengal, or 
to wait for the return steamer, and so home by India. I had not, however, yet 
realized the situation. An unwillingness also to confess defeat without an effort to 
carry out my plan, likewise influenced me; and so, after long and anxious delibera- 
tion I resolved, come what would, to prosecute the adventure with a- resolute and 

ul heart. I therefore at once began the final tion for it.” 
+ Bushire our author made all his preparations for his daring journey ; and havi 
engaged a native servant, bought an “‘ Arab steed,” laid in his stores, pure 

op ope needful, and se the services of mules and muleteers, left the place 
on the Ist of April, and succeeded, after much a. and many unpleasant adven- 
tures, in reaching a caravansary for the night. urazjoon was next reached ; and 
next Kumah Taktah, and here we cannot do better than quote our traveller's own 
words, to show the commendable diffidence with which he writes, and the clear 
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manner in which his —— are couched. He says—‘‘ Our next halting-place 
was the caravansary of Kumah Taktah, as well as I can recollect. Having no idea that 
I should ever commit the history of my tour to print, I made few notes, save of the 
dates and arrival and to a from the chief places on my route. Its incidents, 
however, are still so vividly impressed on my memory, that I have had no difficulty in 
recalling them, but the names of some of the smaller villages and caravansaries have 
got confused in my mind, and Iam not sure whether I always call them by the cor- 
rect name. It was the first caravansary proper at which we had put up, and I was 
therefore curious to observe what kind af _ it was. In describing it, I describe all 
the other caravansaries of the country. They differ | in size, The one in which 
we now were was of the larger kind ; it was built of mud and a species of brick, and 


was in the form of a square. The yard inside was capable of containing a large num- 
ber of camels, mules, and horses, with their packs; in the centre of it brickwork, in 
the form of a cube was built, but for what purpose it was intended I never could 
make out. The most natural supposition was, that the object was to aid in the load- 
ing and unloading the animals eager May caravan, yet I never saw it used for that 


ua Along the sides of the building numerous recesses were built, about three 
eet from the ground, and of tolerable dimensions. As the caravans arrive, each 
party occupies one of these recesses, and here the travellers rest safe from prowling 
and lawless bandit. The caravansaries are, as it were, common ber apt | ; no 
toll is charged for their use, but sometimes a native, half mendicant, half villager, 
takes up his abode at the gate, and receives a small gratuity for ee recesses 
clean, and providing firewood. At least he is supposed to occupy himself in the per- 
formance of this duty. But sleep is his chief business, and to this he gives his whole 
mind. A well is sometimes sunk within the yard of the buildings; water is always 
to be found in the neighbourhood, and their situation — the desert routes 
are well known to the caravans; indeed without them travelling in the interior 
of Persia would be impossible. When we arrived, the place was crowded 
with every class, and resounded with the neighing of horses and the shrill cry 
of mules and camels. Only one recess was vacant; it was so dirty that I did 
not care to occupy it, and endeavoured to effect an exchange with a neigh- 
bouring party, which I succeeded in doing by some persuasion and a little 
tle force. Actual force was, of course, out of the question, for if injury be 
one in any i the matter becomes a blood feud, and life is taken for 
vengeance, hen we were as comfortably lodged as could be expected under the 
circumstances, Hagee brought the evening meal. Though I had felt very hungry be- 
fore, I now lost all appetite, and could not touch what was offered me. Soon after [ 
became quite sick and very dizzy and feverish, and was disturbed all night by wild 
fantastic dreams, which took their shape from the place and scene in which I was 
placed. Hagee soon divined my illness, which was occasioned by exposure to the 
sun ; [had in the latter of the march omitted the use of my solar helmet, and 
was now paying the seni of my neglect. Hagee at last took me out into the open 
air, which revived me a little. In the morning the fever had passed away, but then 
came dysentery, which I attributed to a too free use of water. I did not, however, 
cease drinking water during the attack, which lasted ten or eleven days ; and 
although I afterwards never hesitated to slake my thirst, no matter what kind the 
well or stream might be, I never had a recurrence of the complaint. The different 
caravans were early astir, preparing their scanty morning meal. The growing fires 
gave a cheerful aspect to the place, which was now all bustle and excitement, Some 
were king the animals, others were endeavouring to get them in order when 
loaded, and all were frantically iculating and shouting; the mules and camels 
swelling the chorus until the din e deafening. But of all the noises of which 
it was com , the song of the muleteers was the most terrible. It was, in truth, 
a wild howl, and is frequently kept up by them all the night long. They may have 
found pleasure in it—I did not.” 

At Shiraz, which was reached in ten days after leaving Bushire, some little time 
was spent very pleasantly, and Mr. Brittlebank’s notes on all he saw there are highly 
interesting and curious. He thus speaks of the minting of Persian money :—““ 
most novel, if not the most interesting, sight which I witnessed at the bazaar, was 
the coining of Persian money. There was no mystery about this process—the mint 
was open to all. The coin of the most value in the country is the toman, and is 
always used in calculation when large sums of money have to be denoted. It is a 

Id coin, but I did not see many in circulation. The coin next in value is the 

it is composed of alloyed silver, and is the current coin of the kingdom. 
Then comes the penebad, of base metal, and, lowest of all, the shais. The shais has 
an extensive circulation, but the khran and half-khran are most in use. The toman 
is equal to ten khrans, the khran to two penebads, and the penebad to ten shais ; 
and, as compared with English money, the value of the toman is about 9s. 0gd., and 
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of the khran 103d. The khran was the coin which I saw minted. The metal was 
bars, which were placed on a kind of anvil ; a piece of the requisite 
ickness was cut off, and upon this the die was fixed and struck with a 
hammer, the process being so negligently conducted that sometimes only the edge of 
the coin was im "he operation could be seen by all who chose to stop and 
observe it ; and, jriging by the crowd who surrounded the mint (for such I suppose 
- [must call it), and the general ap ce of the place, there must have been a brisk 
demand for the coins. Shiraz is the Sheffield of Persia. It has many manufactures, 
but it is chiefly noted for its sword blades, which are of the finest temper. It has 
likewise reputation for soap, but the use of the article, I should say, is very limited 
in the country itself. In 1852 the town was visited by an appalling calamity, in the 
shape of an earthquake. Nearly 12,000 people were destroyed by it, and the memory 
of the event is still recalled with terror. As I could not ely count upon being able 
to procure fodder for my horse on the journey to Ispahan, I here parted with him 
with regret, which was not diminished by the amount of the sum for which he was 
sold. It wasa mere trifle.” - eo tan Oh P 

On the 14th of April, our traveller iraz, and passing Persepolis on the way, 
arrived at Moorgaut. ‘This day’s march,” he says, “ was the longest and the aod 
trying one which we had _ made. It extended to seventy miles ; but I had become 
so accustomed to the saddle, and so anxious to get away from this famine-stricken 
land, that I should have still held on if fresh horses could have been obtained. Our 
track was now regularly marked by dead bodies, and and starving people 
followed us from every village, crying for food. During the night two of our Socmes 

ve up the ghost. One only was left, and it was at death’s door. We had, there- 
fore, to spend a day in rest.” Yezidecost was, a few days later, reached ; and 
some days afterwards Ispahan, which was left again on the 28th of April for Ge: 
and Kashan, on the way to Teheran. On this journey, “the sun grew hotter an 
hotter, the salt-plains intensified our thirst, and dead bodies in every of decom- 
position became more and more frequent. Upon these vultures gorged, unheeding 
the traveller, or flying away on lazy wing to a little distance until he passed.” 

At Teheran, the Persian capital, Mr. Brittlebank remained till the 12th of May, 
when he left, and after many days’ marching, and —_ startling adventures, ar- 
rived at Resht, and from thence on to Pyr-i-Bazaar, and Enzelli, where he remained 
several days, and gives a graphic account of his stay. From here, taking steamer, he 

a the Caspian Sea, and so up the Volga to Astrakhan, where he arrived 
on the 8lst of May, ro Nijni Novgorod on the 7th June. From here, taking rail, 
Moscow was reached, and next, St. Petersburgh on the 10th, the remainder of the 
route, by way of Berlin and Calais, being completed by our traveller’s arrival “‘ safe 
and sound ” in London on the 14th. 

For a youth of 18, such travels, undertaken alone, are something remarkable, and 
the production of such a book a highly commendable and meritorious achievement. 
Mr. Brittlebank, we believe, while we are penning this review, is again on his travels ; 
this time through Russia, China, and other countries. Doubtless on his return he 
will give us the result of his observations on those nations and their habits, as well as 
recount the incidents of his own travel ; and we shall look forward to ite issue with 
ltrens anticipation. He has made a good beginning, and it rests with himself, 

the course of life he adopts, to carve out for himself a name and a fame that may 
bring him honour and notice. , 

* Persia during the Famine: A Narrative of a Tour in the East, and of the Journey 
Out and Home. "by WIit.iaM BritTLeBaNK. London: Basil Montague Pickering, 
Piccadilly. 1 vol. small 8vo., pp. 265. 1873. 





CAMP LIFE WITH ENGLISH GIPSIES IN NORWAY.* 
TaERE must be something peculiarly fascinating in Gipsy life, or in Gipsies them- 
selves, to tempt a man pr gt seaweny position, intellect, and education, to ally himself 
with them, and become for the nonce one of that ‘‘ vagabond” people. e know 
well that Bamfylde Moore Carew—a scion of the grand old Devonshire and Cornish 
family of Carew—allied himself with the Gipsies, and became, if we recollect aright, 
theirking ; and we have heard in old ballads of “lords and knights and other 
wights” ming sudden! ed (lawfully or otherwise) of Gipsy girls, and in 
some instances marrying thon, but we have always looked on these as so many ro- 
mances which could only have vitality in the highly sensitized brains of the writers. 
We find—and we own it with the best possible grace—that we were wrong, and that 
such things as joining the gipsies, wandering with them in their own fashion, talking 
and writing in their Romany language, cooking in their own way, eating in their 
primitive fashion, being made much of by a “ young gipsy” maid, sleeping in 
genuine gipsy tents, and travelling from place to place with genuine gipsy “ mokes,” 
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ubert Smith’s entertaining volume now before us; a work 
which we sat down to glance through, but which we did not leave until we had read 
every word! To this work we wish now to introduce our readers. - 

Mr. Smith, who has thoroughly studied the gipsies as a people, and every phase of 
their nomadic life, as well as their language, conceived some few months back the 
novel idea of making a tour as a Cy s or, rather, as himself after Gipsy fashion, 
and accompanied by real flesh-and-blood-Gipsies as companions. Having conceived 
the idea, he secured the services of two young sturdy Gipsy fellows, and of a dark- 
skinned, dark-eyed, and dark-haired “Gipsy maid ;” three fine donkeys, a couple of 
well-made Gipsy tents, a full outfit for camp-life, stores of provisions, and every re- 
quisite, and then started for Norway. Here he and his y made such a tour as no 
other Englisman ever either projected or carried out, and with such results as enabled 
him to write, that, being “‘ supremely happy in our wandering existence, we con- 
trasted, in our semi-consciousness of mind, our absence from a thousand anxious 
cares which crowd upon the social position of those who take active part in an over- 
wrought state of extreme civilization.” We ly avoid speaking of the route 
taken by our author and his attendants, or of the many curious little snatches of 
Norway life we come across, or of the scenery through which they paesed, or the 
singular incidents of travel they encountered—these we avoid wedi of, so as to 
send our readers to the book itself. Nor, for the same reason, will we say anything 
about the Gipsy Noah, or his brother Zachariah, the Mephistopheles of the party ; 
nor of the three “ cushty merles’”—the ‘“ Puru Rawnee,” the “ Rye,” and the 
‘**Tarno Rye.” Of the heroine of the book, the dark-eyed Esmeralda, we cannot re- 
> a ~ eps A rare, perfect, and vin intelliezbe of ~ true og ee 

‘ipsy, both in appearance, in temperament, in intelligence, and in passion, eralda 
—eibietoding girl of seventeen—seems to have been the one of all others of her 
race to have been chosen as the travelling companion, shall we say? as the ‘‘ Hob- 
benengree?” or the “Rawnee!” for our enterprising traveller.. Here is her 
character. ‘‘ She is now seventeen ya of age, five feet eight inches in height, and 
dark to the extreme, gipsy eyes and hair. Yet she is honest, ene ic, and kindly 
in disposition, which covers a multitude of faults in these nomads of the world. She 
can sing, and she likes todance. Yet she has much tact, control, and common sense. 
Few girls at Esmeralda’s age would have ventured with the Rye, and her brothers, 
-over the sea to a distant land. She followed them through all their wild wanderings 


are reall ible, nay, are actually done! We learn all this and much more from 
our good friend, Mr 


(nearly 2,000 miles). No! Esmeralda has something of the Cleopatra blood, which is © 


not quite used up.” But she must have been a “‘sly young gipsy!” for one day, it 
oozes out, she sang the Romany Rye agipsy ballad, the gist of which was— 


. . . . ‘fall pretty maidens you must lay aside, 
For it is the little gipsy girl that is to be your bride,” 


and so on until ‘‘the little gipey girl” actually became a “squire’s bride ;” and at 
ie iy 


another time she asked th e to tell her her fortune, which of course he did! 
Here it is in Mr. Smith’s own words. ‘“ We shall never forget Esmeralda. She 
looked so earnestly as we ed attentively the lines of her open hand. Then we 
took her step by step through some scenes of her supposed future. We did not tell 
all. The rest was reserved for another day. There was a serious look on her coun- 
tenance as we ended—but, reader, such secrets should not be revealed. Say what 
we will, the hand carries the same language as those thoughtful lines on your face, or 
the conformation of your head. It is not all who can interpretthem.” .... . 
“ Esmeralda then commenced to tell our fortune ; we were interested to know what 
she would say. We cast ourselves on the waves of fate. The Gipsy girl raised her 
dark eyes from our hand, as she looked us earnestly in the face,”——Just then a 
Norwegian peasant had approached unseen, and was watching them, and so broke in 
? —_ the tete-a-tete s0 pregnant with fate, and the fortune, except as expressed by 
eralda’s eyes, remained untold—at least, to the reader. A romance writer w 

follow this uw pp dagen the Rye to the Rawnee (a not unnatural denouement), but 
this evidently not take F emp 

Well, we could write on and on about this pleasant book till we had filled several 
pages. We refrain, however, for we _ advising our readers to procure the 
volume, to read it for themselves, and to form their own ideas as to the comfort of 
tent life, the fascinations of being a nomad, and the enjoyment of wild scenery, wild 
music, wild dancing, and wilder incidents of travel. e doubt not a second edition 
will soon be called for, aud we wish Mr. Smith as pleasant and enjoyable companions 
on his next tour as on this. 


._* Camp Life with English Gipsies in Norway. By Husert Smitn. London: 
H. 8. King and Co., 12, Paternoster Row. 1 vol., 8vv., pp. 540. 1873. Illustrated. 
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MORE ABOUT STIFFORD.* 

Pain having written ‘“ More about Stifford,” it becomes our pleasing duty to 
whe “ more aon Mr. Palin” and his excellent work. The volume now before us— 
a supplemental volume to his “Stifford and its Neighbourhood,” = two years 

is a most valuable acquisition tu topographical literature. ides a vast mass 
other exceedingly useful and valuable information, the first part of the present vo- 
lume contains excellent rs on the geology of the district ; on the ancestry of 
Bishop Andrewes; on the History of the Lennard Family ; and population returns, 
etc. The second part contains a marvellous t of additional information upon 
the churches, families, registers, monuments, etc., and lists of Incumbents of the 
Parishes of Stifford, Thurrock, East and West Tilbury, Mucking, Stanford-le-Hope 
Corringham, Fobbing, Horndon-on-the-Hill, Bulphan, Orsett, Aveley, North an 
South Ockendon, Rainham, Wennington, Grays, and other places. e great and 
very valuable feature is the addition of pedigrees. Among these are tabulated pedi- 
of the families of Lathom, Silverlock, Gill, Spicer, Adams, Cooper, Andrewes, 
Feyute, etc. These and the vast number of copies of monumental inscriptions are 
of great value ; which, however, would have been considerably enhanced by the ad- 
dition of an index of names. We cannot too highly commend Mr. Palin’s labours ; 
they must have been very great, and carried on without intermission. Mr. Palin is, 
to all intents and purposes, a “ model clergyman ;”’ one who well knows how to up- 
hold the dignity of the Church,t of which he is so bright an ornament, while at the 
same time he knows (and, knowing, does) what is due to his own — and to its 
illustration, and has thus produced a “ model” history of it and of the surrounding 
villages. We repeat that it would be well indeed if each parish, or each group of 
ishes, had in its midst so enlightened, so able, so industrious, and so a 
ing an historian as Mr. Palin. The clergy have means at their disposal, and oppor- 
tunities to their hands for preparing parish histories, which laymen but seldom can 
-but how few avail themselves of these advantages! Mr. Palin shows not 
only what may be done, but what he has done ; and he has reason to feel proud of his 
work. Long may he be spared to continue his labours. We ought to add, that the 
present volume is limited in impression, and is only to be obtained by non-sub- 
scribers, by application to the author, the Rev. W. Palin, M.A., The Rectory, 
Stifford, Essex. 


* More about Stifford and its Neighbourhood. By Rev. W. PaLin. 1 vol., Royal 
8vo., pp. 166. 1873. Illustrated. 
+ Ten Reasons Against Disestablishment. By Rev. W. Patty, Rector of Stifford. 








THE TRIAL OF SIR JASPER.* 


It was a happy thought of Mr. 8. C. Hall to carry out the su ion of the Times. 
“ Among the writers, all the talkers, all the preachers, the workers, all the 
names we see blazoned in the roll of English fame, are there none that will set about 
to abate this nuisance and scandal—our National Drunkenness?” and to do his best 
to “abate the nuisance.” Few men are there of the present age whose names are 
more imperishably ‘‘blazoned on the roll of English fame” than Mr. Hall, and few 
indeed whose writings command attention so completely as his. It was well then that 
he, of all men, should respond to the Times’ call, and devote his talents to the attack- 
ing one of the great and grievous sins which beset our nation—we use the plural be- 
cause, Leeides drunkenness, there is yet another vice, a deadly sin—wrapped up in 
the vords ‘‘ social evil”—which wants not only one but ali the writers, talkers, 
preachers, and workers, to attack it manfully and resolutely, and drive it and its 
pollutions once and for ever from our land. In Mr. Hall’s powerfully written 

“Sir Jasper,” twenty-five superb full- engravings are given, ially designed 
for the work by Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Ward, R.A.; Elmore ; Faed; Dobson ; Sir Noel 
Paton; Sir Jobn Gilbert ; George Cruikshank ; Teniel; Hardy ; Anelay; Gustave 
Doré; Birket Foster; Cave Thomas; Boughton; Mercier; Morris; Chevallier ; 
Allen ; Robertson ; Kennedy ; Morgan ; Wimperis ; and others, and to each Mr. Hall 
has written admirable descriptions, which he has strung together as a chain of evidence 
against Sir Jasper :— 


** He—the Distiller—makes and vends the gin ! 
Arraign him—as the chiefest source of sin.” 


Whatever Mr. Hall does, he does well ; and whatever he attempts he succeeds in, and 
this is done well, and we believe will be one of the most successful achievements of 
modern days. It is a book to be bought by scores and given away broadcast over the 
land, and we recommend our readers who wish to help the cause of Temperance, to 
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order it and give it away to libraries, working-men’s clubs, reading-rooms, and homes 
of every class. It is by this means, and this alone, that real and permanent good can 
be done. For the guidance of our readers, we state that their best J my is to send up 
an order for a suppy of this beautiful pamphlet to Mr. 8. C. Hall, Art Journal Office, 
16, Southampton Street, Strand. It is published at one shilling, so as to allow of its 
being very extensively distributed. 





Notes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


DERBYSHIRE SEALS. 


THE editor will feel very grateful for the loan or otherwise of impressions of seals, the 
seals themselves, or drawings of seals, connected with the county of Derby. Seals of 
Corporations, Grammar and other Schools, Abbeys and other Religious Houses ; and 
baronial and other personal seals of Derbyshire Families, are particularly desired, 
whether accompanied or not by descriptive notes. By this means, in addition to those 
already in his own possession, the editor hopes to be able to carry out his plan of fully 
illustrating the Seals of this county, many of which possess high historical interest. 
He trusts all who can help him in this desire will do so, and will oblige him by sending 
them to his address, The Tall, Winster, via Matlock. 





BRIGGS’S “ HISTORY OF HEMINGTON.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ RELIQUARY.” 


King’s Newton, Derby, Aug. 26, 1873. 
Sir,—I beg to informa “ Leicestershire Antiq ,»” that in accordance with his 
tion, 1 have placed a copy of my “History of Hemington” not only in the 
“« British Museum,” but also in the ‘‘ Bodleian Library,” at Oxford. 


Yours truly, 
JOHN JOSEPH Bricas. 





SOMERSALL FAMILY. 


INFORMATION concerning the family of Somersall, of Somersall, is particularly wanted. 
Lysons says the family was extinct in 1548, the co-heiresses marrying Derby and Sis- 
ton; and yet he says that Peak Castle was held in the reign of Edward VI. by Godfrey 
Somersall. If both statements are correct, he could only have held the castle for one 
year during that reign. Any = or other information concerning the family and 
their alliances, arms, etc., will very acceptable. Also, did they spring from 
Somersall-Herbert ? or from Somersall near Chesterfield ? 2 as 

S ae - 





FAMILY OF CHAMBERS. 


THE pedigree of the a! of Chambers, communicated to the last number of the 
 RELIQUARY,” by Mr. W. G. Dimock Fletcher [copied by him from Add. MSS. Brit. 
Mus., from Rev. Joseph Hunter’s MS.], is not only i plete, but embodies several 
erroneous statements. The pedigree in question commences with ......... Chambers, 
neither date nor place of residence being given. It is, however, stated in Bassano’s 
* Church Notes” (now preserved in the Herald’s College), that there was formerly ® 
monument in the Parish Church of ‘All Saints’, in the town of Derby, recording that 
Hannah, the wife of John Chambers, of Derby, gentleman, and the daughter of Thomas 
Hamond, citizen and merchant of London, died February the 16th, 1698-9 aged 82 
pe: and it is, I believe, generally considered that the family of Chambers sprang 
rom this John Chambers and Hannah, his wife, but as this does not seem to have 
been conclusively proved, it would be well if some contributor to the ‘“‘ RELIQUARY” 
would throw additional light on the matter. In the second generation of Mr. 
Hunter’s pedigree, two brothers, William and Thomas, are mentioned. Of these, 
Thomas is stated to have been ‘of Derby,” and to have married daughter of 
Bagnold, M.P. This Thomas Chambers was, however, for many years a mer- 
chant in the city of London, and it would appear that it was to him that the follow- 
ing somewhat singular armorial bearings were granted, in the year, 1723 :—Hrmine, 
three quadrats, or cakes of copper, proper, on a chief gules, a chamber, or. 
Crest—Within a mountain vert, a man working in a copper mine, holding a pick-axe 
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elevated, proper, his cap, shirt, drawers, and hose, argent, his shoes sable, the planet 
Venus rising behind the mountain or. There either was, or is, a large mural monu- 
ment in the Parish Church of All Saints’, in Derby, recording that this Thomas 
Chambers, late of the city of London, merchant, died December the 10th, 1726, aged 
66 years, and that Margaret, his wife, the daughter of John Bagnold, late of Derby, 
Esquire, died Aprilthe 23rd, 1735, aged 56 years. The inscription upon this monu- 
ment adds that they had issue a son, Thomas, who died young (not mentioned in the 
pedigree); a daughter Arabella, who married William Bate, late of Foston, in the 
county of Derby, Esquire (not Rev. ............ Bate, as stated in Mr. Hunter's 
potteron), and a daughter, Hannah Sophia (not Hannah), who married the Right 
onourable Brownlow, Earl of Exeter. The other brother, William Chambers, who 
is mentioned in the second generation of the pedigree, appears to have married 
Margaret, the eldest daughter of Francis Burton, of Weston Underwood, in the 
county of Derby, gentleman, (although the name of his wife is omitted in the pedi- 
e) ; and Bassano’s ‘‘ Church Notes” state that there was also a monument in the 
arish Church of All Saints’, in Derby, which recorded that this lady died November 
the 26th, 1685, aged 25 years, and that Margery, her daughter (who is not mentioned 
in Mr. Dimock Fletcher’s pedigree), was interred March the 18th, 1685. The pedi- 
states that William Chambers, of Derby, was the father of John, who married 
Elizabeth Greenwood ; William, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Christopher 
Rolleston ; Thomas ; Elizabeth, who married Heathcote, a died without issue ; 
Sarah, who also married ...... Heathcote, and died without issue ; and Harriett, who 
married Sykes, of Newark-upon-Trent. Now of these, Mr. Hunter’s pedi- 
gree implies that John died without issue, but that William had a son, William 
Chambers, D.D., who was Rector of Achester. This latter statement is evidently 
incorrect, for another monument in the Church cf All Saints, in Derby, records that 
John Chambers, gentleman, died May the 7th, 1751, in the 59th year of his age ; that 
Jane, his daughter, died December the 29th, 1771, aged 45 years; that William 
Chambers, D.D., hisson, who was Rector of a Church in Northamptonshire, died Sep- 
tember the 4th, 1777, aged 52 years, that Theodosia, his daughter, died January the 
20th, 1778, aged 54 years ; and that Elizabeth, his widow, died November the 6th, 1785, 
aged 85 years. This seems clearly to show that the Reverend William Chambers, 
D.D., was not the son of William Chambers, (as the pedigree states), but of John 
Chambers, his brother. There is, however, another error in the third generation of 
the pedigree, which, although slight, must not pass unnoticed. It is stated that 
Harriet Chambers married Sykes, of Newark-upon-Trent, but the register of the 
Parish Church of St. Alkmund, in the town of Derby, records that Mr. Joseph Sykes, 
and Mrs. Hannah Chambers, of the Parish of All Saints, were married on April the 
8rd, 1722; and the same register also contains entries of the baptisms of children of 
Joseph and Hannah Sykes. It should also be observed that the family of Sykes, of 
the Chauntry House, in Newark-upon-Trent, quartered the arms of Chambers, and 
they certainly could have had no right to do so if Mrs. Sykes occupied the position 
in the family of Chambers assigned to her in Mr. Hunter’s pedigree. I am, 
therefore inclined to the belief that there is some other error here, but little weight 
can be attached to the bare fact of the arms of the Chambers’ being quartered by 
the —-, for it is very probable that their now notorious genealogical eccentricities 
ny ave extended to their armorial bearings. The Reverend William Chambers, 
D.D., (who is mentioned in the fourth generation of the pedigree), married Dorothy, 
the only daughter of the Reverend John Rolleston, of Watnall Hall, in the county of 
Nottingham, Rector of Aston, in the county of Derby, who died November the Ist, 
1801, aged 64 years. In the fifth generation of the pedigree, William Cecil Chambers 
‘is stated to have married daughter of Mallick, of Blythe. This is another 
error. William Cecil Chambers, Racive, was married May the 25th, 1811, to Ann, 
daughter of Charles Mellish, of Blythe, in the county of Nottingham, Esquire, F 8.A., 
and sister and coheiress to Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Francis Mellish, ‘Aide-de-Camp 
to His Grace the Duke of Wellington, and died in 1817; his wife survived him for 
some years, and dying at Fontainbleau, in France, August the 12th, 1855, aged 84 
, her remains were brought over to England, and interred at Blythe. They had 
issue two sons ; the eldest of these was William Mellish Chambers, a a barrister- 
at-law, who died a bachelor, October the 18th, 1845, aged 33 years, and was buried at 
Blythe ; and the younger was Charles Henry Chambers, an Officer in the Army, who 
also died a bachelor in 1840, aged 24 years, and was interred at Windsor, but his 
body was afterwards removed to Blythe, and interred beside that of his brother. 

In conclusion, I must publicly beg tv offer to Mr. Dimock Fletcher every apolo; 
for the liberties I have taken with the pedigree which he has communicated to the 
“RELIQUARY,” and trust that, in the interests of genealogical accuracy, I may be 

ed, 


on 
om A. E. L. L. 
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i 
EARLY GRAVE-STONE INSCRIPTION AT WOLVERHAMPTON. V 
T0 THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ RELIQUARY.” 


Deak S1r,—I should be glad to know, if any of your numerous readers can tell me, 
whether there are any older inscriptions on gravestones in churchyards than the one 
I have transcribed below. The stone is known as ‘‘Gornal” stone, and is in the 
churchyard of St. Peter’s Collegiate Church, Wolverhampton. The epitaph is roughly 
cut in Roman capitals, with two lines at the top which cannot be deciphered :— 


HEAR LIETH 


HEAVEN IS BLAST 
AG 18. 1441, 


Longton, Staffordshire. ~ Epwp. Couert, M.A. 





BUTTERTON, NEAR LEEK. 


A New CuurcH has recently, at considerable expense, been erected at Butterton, 
near Leek, in Staffordshire, and was opened by the Bishop of the Diocese in June. 
About £200 is still wanting to clear off the debt of its erection, and a private appeal 
ig being made to raise the necessary funds. In proof that the work was much needed, 
it is only necessary to say that so bad had the old church become that rain frequently 
fell through the roof during Divine Service, and many parts were perfectly unsafe. 
Donations for this Ye ariel object will be gratefully received by the Incumbent, 
the Rev. H. W. Wood, M.A., of the Vicarage, Wetton, near Ashbourne, to whose 
exertions is due the erection of this much-needed Place of Worship. 








BELLMAN’S DUTIES AT LOUGHBOROUGH. 


THE following duties perm | to the bellman’s office in the Church of Loughborough, 
county of Leicester, are copied from the draft of an old document, which, from the 
handwriting and expressions used, appears to have been drawn up in the reign of 
Edward VI. In one or two instances the items seem rather unintelligible, but the 
paper from which they are copied is merely the draft of the — 

W. G. Diwock FLETCHER. 


Thes dootes follo’ng longs to ye bellmas offyys in ye cherch. 4 

It ferst to ly in ye cherch and to cé at viij of ye cloke at night in Whinter & Somer 
to ring corfir & then to go to bed.’ 

And every Sonday & Allyday bedforth to Ring a vij of ye cloke at neight. _ 

Also ye = mi to leght the cadylles in ye cherch every Allyday as cossto has bene 
yowsyd. 

Also to blow ye or gends at matts & mes And egsong as has bene of costo afore tyme. 

Also to help to reng to sarvys if nedbe. i” 

Also to swyp ye cherche thorow & to clen every sevt" day & every allow even. 

Also to swyp ye pellors to & of ye cherch as hy as he c& Rech w* a long banner poll 
& wher cobwebbs & dost dows heng on clenly and bedforth to dow ye wth er. _ 

Also to gas firyday a bowt ye towne to bed pray for all crestan soles as of costo 
has bé yowsyd at vj of ye clok in somer & vij of ye clok in Wenter. 

Also to satt ye heres & of everry corcs. 


[These duties are very curious. ‘The Bellman it appears had to — in the church; 


to ring the curfew at eight o’clock at night on week-days and seven o’clock on Sunda; 
and -holy-days: all the year round; to light the candles on holy-days ; to blow the 
organ at matin, mass, and evensong ; to help, if need be, to ring to service ; to sweep 
and clean the church every Saturday and every hallow-eve ; to sweep the pillars and 
walls of the church as high as he can reach with a long banner poll, and to take down 
any dust or cobwebs there may be ; to perambulate the town every Friday evening at 
six o’clock in summer and seven in winter, to bid the people pray for all Christian 
souls, z.¢. private prayer in their own houses ; and to prepare and set ready the hearse 
or bier for any corpse that had to be buried.— Ep. RELIQquarRy.] 
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